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"Fhe  Use  of  Memory  Devices 
In  Wartime  Training 

DONALD  SMALLEY,  Ph.D. 


(INTENSIVE  wartime  training  programs  make 
L  two  demands  upon  the .  teacher — demands 
that  at  first  seem  hardly  compatible.  These 
,  are  the  demand  for  speed  and  the  demand  for 
thoroughness.  A  trainee  must  become  a  gradu¬ 
ate  within  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  order 
to  fill  a  place  in  our  tremendously  complicated 
and  constantly  expanding  war  machine.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  not  take  this  place 
I  until  he  is  capable  of  carrying  out  his  function 
I  in  the  machine  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

Many  new  teaching  devices  have  been 
mothered  by  wartime  necessity  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  these  twin  requirements.  In  addition, 
^ome  old  devices  have  been  rediscovered  and 
put  to  many  new  applications. 

-  The  use  of  mnemonics  is  a  good  example  of 
an  old  device  that  is  being  put  to  new  uses. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  the 
general  types  of  such  devices,  together  with  con- 
■  Crete  illustrations  of  how  they  may  be,  and  are 
I  Wng,  applied  today.  There  are  many  fields 
f  in  which  they  can  serve  to  contribute  to  both  the 
I  speed  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
I  student  acquires  knowledge. 

There  are  valid  reasons,  in  terms  of  the 
known  laws  of  learning,  why  mnemonic  de- 
!  vices  may  be  helpful.  First,  the  novelty  or  in- 
.  terest  of  a  good  mnemonic  device  gives  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  learned  an  added  appeal. 


As  an  example,  the  prefixes  that  require  a 
hyphen  when  joined  to  common  nouns  or  ad¬ 
jectives  are  unexciting  enough  in  themselves. 
They  are  self-,  ex-,  well-,  and  by-.  1  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  students  to  memorize  these  un¬ 
til  I  suggested  to  one  class  the  rather  flippant 
mnemonic  sentence:  "The  grass  widow  thanked 
her-je//  that  her  ex-husband  was  well  by  (a 
thing  of  the  past,  in  other  words).’*  From 
then  on,  the  entire  class  chanted  "self-,  ex-, 
well-,  by-”  with  enthusiasm  whenever  I  called 
for  the  prefixes  that  required  a  hyphen. 

Thus,  by  means  of  an  amusing  sentence,  "a 
positive  hedonic  effect,”  to  use  the  psycholo¬ 
gist’s  phraseology,  was  stimulated,  and  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  Law  of  Effect  was  illustrated. 

Second,  mnemonic  devices  make  for  thor¬ 
oughness  in  learning  because  the  mnemonic 
device  arouses  an  increased  number  of  associ¬ 
ations  with  the  particular  term  or  idea  that  is 
being  mastered  by  means  of  it.  The  result  is 
"overlearning”  of  the  material  because  of  a 
more  frequent  review  of  it. 

An  example:  The  number  in  the  Federal 
Stock  Classification  System  which  classifies  hand 
tools  (saws,  hammers,  etc.)  is  Students  re¬ 
member  this  fact  with  ease  when  it  is  suggested 
that  they  associate  hand  tools,  41,  with  the  four 
fingers  and  one  thumb.  Incidentally,  it  is  good 
to  teach  the  student  to  contemplate  his  left  hand 
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so  that  the  four  fingers,  reading  from  left  to 
right,  come  before  the  one  thumb. 

"Overlearning”  through  frequent  review  of 
the  material  is  the  result  of  this  device,  be¬ 
cause  the  student  will  recall  hand  tools,  41 
not  only  when  confronted  with  a  saw  or  a 
hammer  or  the  written  or  spoken  words  but 
also  (and  far  more  frequently)  when  merely 
conscious  for  a  moment  of  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  one  of  his  own  hands. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  fur¬ 
ther  the  psychological  aspects  of  this  problem 
may  wish  to  consult  Thorndike’s  Law  of  Exer¬ 
cise,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  example  just 
given. 

Third,  if  the  student  creates  his  own 
mnemonic  device,  his  mere  quest  for  such  a  de¬ 
vice  gives  greater  intensity  to  the  learning 
stimulus.  This  follows  Carr’s  Law  of  Intensity. 

For  example,  naval  correspondence  is  classi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  priority  of  handling  under 
one  or  another  of  these  three  headings:  urgent, 
important,  ordinary.  An  atmosphere  of  tense 
speculation  followed  my  first  suggestion  to  a 
class  that  each  member  try  to  find  a  device 
that  would  serve  for  remembering  the.se  three 
headings  and,  more  important,  for  keeping 
them  distinct  from  other  terms  of  classification. 

After  a  short  pause,  one  student  suggested 
this  clause:  "f/nless  ^’s  open.”  Well,  that  was 
better  than  nothing.  The  student  had  at  least 
"intensified”  the  material  for  himself  and  might 
well  remember  the  three  headings  for  that  rea¬ 
son  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Simple  Devices  Are  Best 

Another  trainee  then  suggested  the  word 
«n/form,  since  the  three  vowels  form  the  initial 
letters  of  the  three  words  urgent,  important, 
and  ordinary.  This  was,  of  course,  much  bet¬ 
ter,  since  the  device  was  shorter  and  simpler. 

Other  members  of  the  class,  however,  were 
not  fully  satisfied  with  this  device.  A  moment 
later,  another  student  waved  his  hand  excitedly 
and,  upon  being  given  permission  to  recite, 
called  out,  "I.O.U.”  The  class  gladly  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  as  the  logical  device. 

The  process  of  searching  for  an  appropriate 
device  had  taken  perhaps  three  minutes.  But 
it  was  time  devoted  with  maximum  intensity 
to  the  process  of  learning  material  which  is 
important  to  the  course. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  presented 
five  chief  types  of  mnemonic  devices,  which  can 
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play  their  part  in  helping  the  student  to  mastt  t' 
material  with  speed  and  thoroughness.  Tht  si 
are  given  here  with  the  hope  that  they  nu  ^ 
suggest  applications  to  teachers  in  various  sub  b 
jects.  With  this  aim  in  mind,  illustratktt 
have  been  chosen  from  v'arious  fields  of  stuck 

1.  Giving  meaning  to  the  meaningless  ' 

The  fact  that  the  notes  on  the  lines  anc  . ' 
spaces  of  the  treble  staff  in  music  are  EFGABC 
DEF  has  little  significance  for  the  student  be 
ginning  a  course  in  music.  The  time-honorec 
device  among  music  teachers  is  to  point  out  tk 
the  letters  falling  in  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  spell  FACE.  When  the  student  sees  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  four  letters,  he  is  likek 
to  retain  the  desired  information. 

Furthermore,  the  lines  of  the  staff  are  let  I 
tered  EGBDF.  Music  teachers  for  generation.'  ^ 
have  given  these  letters  meaning  by  showin: 
that  they  are  the  initial  letters  in  the  words  o: 
the  following  commendable,  though  slightl) 
ungrammatical,  sentiment:  "Every  ^^ood  b(f 
does  /ine.” 

Application  to  other  fields?  In  naval  cot  ; 
respondence,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the 
letters  assigned  to  subject-title  groups  in  fik 
numbers  are  AFHLNPS.  Rearranged,  these  be 
come  H.  F.  PLANS,  or  Handy  Filing  PLANS 
Trainees  have  little  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  letters  in  this  order. 

2.  Relating  material  to  be  learned 

TO  MATERIAL  ALREADY  KNOWN. 

In  1776,  as  every  American  citizen  knows, 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
was  signed.  In  1476,  Caxton  came  to  England 
to  set  up  the  first  English  printing  press.  In 
l‘)76,  the  first  English  playhouse  was  built 
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1  ha\c  remembered  the  last  two  dates  for 
over  fifteen  years  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  first.  Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  add  that 
I  have  also  remembered  1375  as  the  date  of 
Petrarch’s  death  because  it  fell  only  one  short 
of  hitting  76,  and  Boccaccio’s  death  date  be¬ 
cause  it  is  1374,  one  year  before  Petrarch’s. 

In  like  manner,  any  known  fact  can  serve  as 
a  nucleus  around  which  to  fasten  a  series  of 
other  facts  related  to  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

3.  Dfvising  rhvmfs  to  contain  ma- 

TI-RIAL  TO  BE  LEARNED. 

It  would  Ise  interesting  to  know  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  population— certainly  an  impres¬ 
sive  proportion — remembers  the  length  of  the 
twelve  calendar  months  by  means  of  the  jingle 
beginning  "Thirty  days  hath  September.’’  Cer¬ 
tainly  thousands  of  housewives  remember  that 
"a  pint’s  a  pound  the  world  around.’’ 

An  earlier  generation  solved  most  of  the 
vexatious  problems  of  }e  and  ei  in  spelling  by 
means  of  another  jingle.  Many  persons  are 
still  familiar  with  it  and  employ  it  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  less  than  half  of  our  trainees 
seem  to  know  it: 

Use  /  before  e  except  after  c 
Or  when  sounded  as  a 
As  in  ne/ghbor  and  w'e/gh. 

Chief  exceptions  are  contained  in  this  sen¬ 
tence:  "Neither  leisured  foreigner  seized  either 
weird  height.’’ 

1.  Devising  nonsense  associations. 

This  is  probably  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
mnemonic  devices,  and  next  to  Type  5  it  is 
probably  the  most  flexible  in  application.  It 
is  also  the  most  awkward  to  illustrate  well, 
simply  because  the  more  ridiculous  a  nonsense 
device  is,  the  better  it  is  lodged  in  the  memory. 
Few  pc*ople  enjoy  sharing  their  ridiculous  as¬ 
sociations  with  others,  even  when  a  disciple 
of  Sigmund  Freud  is  not  in  the  assemblage. 

A  mild  example  was  furnished  by  a  fifth- 
grade  geography  teacher.  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  of  his  fornaer  students  have  forgotten 
that  Greece  lies  just  above  Turkey  "because 
the  grease  naturally  runs  down  on  turkey!” 

Few  students  forget  the  spelling  of  visibility 
after  realizing  that  the  vowels  of  the  word  are 
"all  eyes.”  Nor  do  students  put  two  /’s  in 
battalion  after  having  heard  one  ingenious 
trainee’s  device:  batt/a/Iion.  The  fact  that 
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bat  must  be  spelled  with  two  /'s  in  this  case 
seems  not  to  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  device. 

5.  Association  of  numbers  with 

SYMBOLS. 

This  device  is  surprisingly  effective — sur¬ 
prisingly,  since  it  is  so  elementary  and  so  di¬ 
rect  as  to  appear  to  be  hardly  a  conscious  device 
at  all.  I  have  found  that  when  a  more  spe¬ 
cific  and  more  directly  appropriate  learning  de¬ 
vice  is  not  available,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
class  will  adopt  a  device  of  Type  5  with  marked 
success. 

When  5,  the  Federal  Stotk  Classification 
Number  for  flags  and  pennants,  was  to  be 
learned,  I  drew-  a  crude  pennant  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  placed  a  large  number  5  in  its  field. 
One  week  after  the  pennant-number  as.socia- 
tion  was  given,  24  students  in  a  class  of  36  em¬ 
ployed  the  suggested  device,  and  no  one  of  the 
24  had  any  difficulty  in  assigning  the  correct 
stexk  class  number  to  flags  and  pennants. 

This  device  is,  of  course,  gratifyingly  flexi¬ 
ble.  If  21  is  the  number  for  hemp  rope,  then 
rope  figures  outlining  21  can  serve  as  a  symbol. 
If  35  is  the  number  for  printed  materials,  a 
newspaper  with  a  large  35  across  the  printed 
page  can  fasten  this  fact  in  the  student’s  mind. 

We  can  be  fairly  certain  that  Type  5  is  not 
the  most  effective  of  all  mnemonic  devices,  but 
we  can  also  be  fairly  certain  that,  when  appro¬ 
priately  applied,  it  is  considerably  better  than 
no  device  at  all;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
easily  adaptable  to  all  situations  involving  asso¬ 
ciation  of  numbers  with  facts  or  materials. 

What  Is  a  Good  Mnemonic  Device? 

Some  one  of  the  five  types  of  mnemonic  de¬ 
vices  just  outlined  can  be  well  employed  in  al¬ 
most  ever)’  instance  where  a  body  of  material 
is  to  be  memorized  with  speed  and  thorough¬ 
ness. 

The  appropriate  device  for  one  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  may,  of  course,  be  inappropriate  and 
wasteful  of  time  for  another.  With  the  wrong 
method,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  evolving  an  ingenious 
device  for  acquiring  information  will  be  greater 
than  the  amount  required  for  learning  the  ma¬ 
terial  by  simple  repetition.  Even  in  that  event, 
however,  the  use  of  the  mnemonic  device  in 
preference  to  repetition  is  apt  to  be  justified 
by  the  increased  thoroughness  with  w’hich  the 
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material  is  Icarnctl,  even  at  a  slight  sacrifice  in 
speed. 

A  poor  mnemonic  device,  in  other  words,  is 
often  better  than  none;  but  the  right  one  is  a 
pedagogical  jewel  eminently  worth  the  effort 
involved  in  searching  for  it.  Generally  the 
Ix'st  mnemonic  device  is  strong  in  one  or  both 
of  the  following  virtues: 

1.  It  /.I  log/ially  related  to  the  tuaterial  to  be 
remembered. 

You  know  the  jingle,  "Columbus  crossed  tlie 
<xean  blue  in  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety 
two.”  This  jingle  represents  a  good  mnemonic 
device  becau.se  it  tells  who  did  what,  as  well  as 
when. 

Vhibilit)  remembered  as  "all  eyes"  probably 
owes  its  effectiveness  to  the  fact  that  eyes  are 
essential  to  visibility. 


2.  It  is  rich  in  associations.  If  a  mnenaotu 
device  is  sufficiently  humorous  or  spectacularo 
simply  ingenious,  it  will  not  easily  be  forgotte; 
"Batt/a/lion”  is  a  poor  device  in  respect  t 
logic.  Its  strength  is  in  the  associations  it  al! 
to  mind. 

The  device  that  the  student  creates  for  hb 
self  is  best  of  all.  If  he  is  convinced  of  tli 
good  of  mnemonic  devices  through  the  useful 
ness  of  those  that  his  teacher  offers  him,  h 
will  need  little  encouragement  to  start  coinin; 
his  own.  These  self-coined  devices  have  tk 
advantage  of  arising  directly  from  his  own  ei 
perience;  they  are  almost  inevitably  rich  i: 
personal  associations.  Moreover,  they’  havci 
priceless,  though  indirect,  value;  the  crc*ationoi 
them  adds  new  adventure  to  the  process  oil 
learning.  I 


Memory  Devices  for  Code  and  Numbers 


A  QUICK  vc'AY  of  learning  Morse  code  was 
described  recently  in  This  \X^eek  by  Doron 
K.  Antrim:  "Professor  Fred  S.  Keller,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  devised  a  quick  way  to  as¬ 
sociate  each  sound  pattern-  dots  and  dashes- 
with  its  correct  code  letter.  He  thought  up 
words  of  corresponding  long  and  short  syllables, 
or  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  sounding 
like  the  code,  each  beginning  with  the  right 
letter.  Thus,  B,  a  dash  and  three  dots  ( —  .  . .), 
is  Beat  Ger-ma-ny.  C  ( — . — .)  is  Cas-a  Blanc- 
a.”  The  average  time  for  completing  the 
course  was  cut  in  half. 


1.  Gun  6.  Sticks 

2.  Zoo  7.  Heaven 

3.  Tree  8.  Plate 

4.  Door  9.  Wine 

5.  Fife  10.  Den 

It  is  easy  to  associate  one  or  more  of  these 
objects  dramatically  with  the  thing  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 


Telephone  operators  have  a  phone-tic  al 
phabet  of  their  own.  When  in  doubt,  an 
operator  may  ask,  "B  as  in  Boston?”  Tht 
answer  may  be,  "No,  operator;  D  as  in  Den 
ver.” 

Another  phonetic  system  is  used  extensivdj 
in  communications  in  the  Navy.  Its  use  in 
your  classes  will  arouse  much  keener  interes 
than  spelling  usually  does!  Here  is  the  alpb 

bet:  I 


completing  the 

Able 

How 

Olsoc 

Victor 

.system  of  remem- 

Baker 

Item 

Peter 

William 

follows: 

Charlie 

Jig 

Queen 

X  ray 

6.  Sticks 

Dog 

King 

Roger 

Yoke 

7.  Heaven 

Easy 

Love 

Sugar 

Zebra 

8.  Plate 

Fox 

Mike 

Tare 

9.  Wine 

George 

Nan 

Uncle 

10.  Den 

or  more  of  these 

Your 

students 

will  easy-San- 

jig-oboe-) 

this  kind  of  sngar-Peter-easy-love-love-item 

San-George-  or  will  they? — D.M.f. 


The  post  office  zone  numbers  for  the  offices  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  are  as 
follows:  Boston  16,  Massachusetts;  New  York  16,  New  York.  San  Francisco  2,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

If  you  live  in  one  of  the  124  cities  zoned  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  we  should 
appreciate  your  sending  us  a  card  telling  the  zone  number  that  should  appear  in  your 
address.  Your  co-operation  will  insure  faster  distribution  in  your  city. 
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Business  Education 
Now  and  for  the  Future 

B.  FRANK  KYKER 

Chief,  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


WE  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of 
certain  deficiencies  and  limitations  in 
secondary  business  education  and  the  need  for 
important  changes  and  adjustments.  Teacher¬ 
training  institutions  have  rendered  an  im¬ 
portant  service  in  indicating  the  direction  and 
nature  of  the  changes  in  this  important  field 
of  education. 

Progress  in  business  education,  which  has 
been  both  substantial  and  significant,  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  the  constructive  leadership 
of  teacher-training  institutions  during  a  period 
when  the  leadership  of  most  state  departments 
of  education  and  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  business  education  has  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  especially  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  leadership  that  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  in,  and  the  service  that  has  been  given 
to,  the  other  fields  of  vocational  education. 

1  recognize  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  be 
dogmatic  nor  possible  to  generalize  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  programs  in  business  education. 
One  of  the  encouraging  factors  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schcxils 
in  which  exceptionally  fine  business-training 
programs  are  in  operation.  With  the  changes 
and  adjustments  that  I  shall  suggest,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  be  possible  to  upgrade  busi¬ 
ness  training  and  to  make  it  more  vocationally 
effective  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
schools  offering  such  training. 

It  is  obvious  to  most  of  us,  I  am  confident, 
that  too  many  young  people  are  indiscriminately 
taking  vocational  business  courses  without  any 
consideration  of  their  ability  to  profit  from 
such  specialized  training  or  their  fitness  to 
succeed  in  crffice  work. 

The  marginal  business  students,  some  of 

This  article  is  adapted  from  an  address  delivered 
to  the  Business  Education  Conference  sponsored  in 
New  York  City  by  New  York  University  and  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  July  28. 


whom  are  still  registered  with  employment 
agencies  and  many  of  whom  are  now  employed 
by  government  and  industry,  should  not  have 
taken  commercial  courses  in  the  first  place. 
These  students  should  have  been  guided,  in¬ 
telligently  and  helpfully,  into  other  courses 
in  which  there  was  reasonable  assurance  of 
their  making  a  success. 

Advanced  Training  Needed 

Inadequate  training  is  as  serious  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  the  absence  of  a  guidance  program.  In 
too  many  schools  the  business  course  is  limited 
to  elementary  skills  in  the  traditional  subjects 
of  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 
These  beginning  courses  are  not  supplement¬ 
ed  by  the  advanced  vocational  business  training 
necessary  to  prepare  competent  workers.  This 
unfortunate  situation  is  due  to  the  lack  of  well- 
defined  vocational  objectives,  failure  to  develop 
subject  matter  based  on  job  analysis,  and  the 
absence  of  training  standards  based  upon  em¬ 
ployment  requirements  in  government  and  in 
business. 

The  attempt  to  achieve  vocational  objectives, 
personal-use  objectives,  consumer-education 
objectives,  and  general-education  objectives  with 
the  same  subjects  and  with  the  same  group  of 
students  has  resulted  not  only  in  confusion 
but  also  in  unsatisfacto'ry  achievement  in  all 
these  important  phases  of  business  education. 

In  a  peace,  war,  or  postwar  economy,  every 
person,  regardless  of  his  economic  status,  edu¬ 
cational  level,  or  occupation,  needs  to  be 
trained  to  manage  successfully  his  personal  and 
family  business  affairs  and  to  solve  intelligent¬ 
ly  the  constantly  recurring  business  problems 
of  a  personal  and  social  nature.  Just  as  our 
social-business  subjects  should  contribute  to  an 
intelligent  participation  in  a  wartime  economy 
of  scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  with  the  threat 
of  inflation,  I  sincerely  hope  that  social-busi- 
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aess  education  both  now  and  in  the  future  will 
contribute  to  a  postwar  economy  of  abundance 
and  of  full  production. 

Specialized  business  training  of  a  vocational 
nature  in  our  secondary  schools  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  who  can  benefit  from  such  train¬ 
ing  and  who  will  be  able  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  specialized  training  will 
function  effectively  on  the  job. 

Training  for  U pgrading  of  Employees 

In  additional  to  a  vocationally  sound  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  preparatory  level,  there  is  a  need  now 
and  there  will  be  a  need  in  the  postwar  period 
for  a  comprehensive  part-time  and  evening  ex¬ 
tension  program  in  business  education.  In  every 
field  of  vocational  education,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  office  training,  part-time  and  evening 
extension  classes  are  meeting  the  needs  of  work¬ 
ers.  If  there  had  been  in  operation,  during 
the  present  emergency,  part-time  and  evening 
classes  for  the  partially  trained  office  workers, 
it  would  have  been  possible  in  most  cases  to 
upgrade  their  skill  and  knowledge  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  production  level.  There  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  from  government  and  indus¬ 
try  for  such  classes. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  there  will  be 
an  urgent  need  for  short,  intensive  pre-em¬ 
ployment  courses  as  well  as  part-time  and 
evening  classes  in  the  postwar  period.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  now  employed  in  war  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  those  in  the  armed  forces, 
will  seek  employment  in  office  and  distributive 
occupations.  For  these  groups,  the  schools 
will  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  In  peace  or  in  war,  training  op¬ 
portunities  should  be  available  to  business 


workers  to  improve  their  job  performance  aod 
to  assist  them  in  obtaining  promotion. 

Student,  teacher,  school  administrator,  and 
employer  who  have  had  experience  with  the  co¬ 
operative  program  are  generally  in  agreement 
that  it  is  the  most  effective  type  of  vocational 
training.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  widespread  development  of  the  co¬ 
operative  program  in  business  education  in  the 
postwar  period. 
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Competent  Supervision  Urgently  Needed  ' 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  most  urgent  need 
in  business  education  has  been  for  competent 
state  and  local  supervision.  The  need  exists 
now,  and  it  will  be  acute  in  the  postwar  period. 

This  need  was  early  recognized  in  the  other 
fields  of  vocational  education  and  has  been 
effectively  met.  There  is  not  a  state  that  does 
not  employ  one  or  more  state  supervisors  for 
each  of  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  only  six  states  have 
state  supervisors  of  business  education  who 
furnish  leadership,  direction,  and  guidance  in 
both  the  office-training  and  the  distributive 
phase  of  business  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  business 
education  now  and  in  the  postwar  period 
should  be  characterized  by  (1)  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  guidance  of  pupils,  (2)  voca¬ 
tionally  effective  courses  on  the  preparatory 
level  and  part-time  and  evening  extension 
classes  for  employed  business  workers,  (3) 
well-trained  and  occupationally  competent 
teachers,  and  (4)  an  adequate  program  of  state 
and  local  supervision. 
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American  Education  Week 

MERiCAN  Education  Week,  to  be  observed 
from  November  7  to  13,  has  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  this  year  because  of  the  war  and  the 
crisis  confronting  our  schools.  A  list  of  mate¬ 
rials  available  for  the  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  is  obtainable  without  charge 
from  the  National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Among  the  materials  available  is  a  two-minute 
motion  picture  trailer,  "Education  for  Victory,” 
narrated  by  Lowell  Thomas,  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  local  theaters. 


Recipe  for  a  Sailor 

AKE  ONE  CIVILIAN,  slightly  green.  Stir  from 
bunk  at  an  early  hour.  Soak  in  shower 
daily.  Dress  in  a  blue  jacket.  Mix  with  others 
of  his  kind. 

Grate  on  the  chief’s  nerves.  Toughen  with 
booting.  Add  liberal  portions  of  beans  and  soup. 
Season  w'ith  wind,  rain,  snow.  Sweeten  from 
time  to  time  with  chocolate  bars.  Let  smoke  oc¬ 
casionally.  I 

Bake  in  110  degree  temperature,  simmer,  and  I 
let  cool  below  zero.  I 

Serves  130,000,000  people.  — The  Kalends  I 
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Comments  On 

Ten  Commandments  for  Skill  Building 


i 


Louia  A.  Leslie  stated  ten  commandments  for 
skill  building,  with  special  emphasis  on  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  in  the  September  issue  of  this 
magazine  (page  19).  Now,  Dr.  James  L.  Mursell 
and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson,  distinguished  psycholo¬ 
gists,  comment  on  Mr.  Leslie’s  commandments. 

Wallace  Renshaw’s  ten  commandments  on 
transcription,  on  page  67,  constitute  the  second 
article  in  this  new  B.E.W.  series.  Other  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  series  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Business  Education  World. — Editor 

JAMES  L.  MURSELL,  Ph.D. 

Teitchers  College,  Columbia  University 

IN  his  “Ten  Commandments  for  Skill  Build¬ 
ing,”  Louis  A.  Leslie  has  reduced  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  learning  process  that  psychology 
has  been  developing  for  many  years  past  to  a 
brief  set  of  practical  precepts.  I  am  sure  they 
can  be  of  great  value  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
develop  skill  in  typewriting,  or  shorthand,  or 
indeed  anything  else.  But  I  am  also  sure  that, 
if  you  are  to  get  the  most  value  out  of  them, 
you  must  study  them  understandingly. 

The  more  we  come  to  know  about  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  the  more  we  realize  its  subtlety  and 
the  more  clearly  we  see  that  it  is  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  a  mechanical,  routine  affair.  Practical 
precepts  of  the  kind  Mr.  Leslie  has  given  us 
ire  very  useful  in  helping  us  to  get  right  down 
to  cases.  But  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
they  may  be  taken  as  hard-and-fast  rules  ot 
thumb;  and  when  this  happens,  a  great  deal  of 
their  value  is  apt  to  evaporate. 

This  suggests  the  line  I  propose  to  take  in 
my  comments.  I  shall  try  to  go  at  least  a  little 
way  into  the  why  of  these  "Ten  Command¬ 
ments.”  Does  this  seem  to  you  impractical? 

I  It  should  not!  You  can  succeed  with  only  the 
simplest  and  most  mechanical  of  jobs  without 
1  bowing  the  why  of  what  you  do.  And  to 
repeat,  the  guidance  of  learning,  whether  in 
yourself  or  another  person,  is  an  exceedingly 
1  delicate  and  subtle  affair,  not  to  be  successfully 
midertaken  without  intelligent  insight — and 
pretty  difficult  and  baffling  even  then ! 


Suppose  we  begin  by  asking  this  question: 
What  really  happens  when  we  acquire  a  skill, 
whether  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  or  anything 
else?  The  old  answer  used  to  be;  We  arc- 
building  habits.  That  seemed  to  make  every¬ 
thing  very  simple  and  straightforward.  We 
laid  out  certain  habits  and  hammered  away  un¬ 
til  we  had  got  them.  Insight,  self-analysis, 
motivation,  interest,  intelligence — these  things 
didn’t  count.  Only  hard  grind  was  important. 

Today  we  look  at  the  matter  very  differently. 
Please  notice  that  in  all  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  "Ten 
Commandments”  the  word  habit  does  not  occur 
even  once.  Analogies,  of  course,  are  danger¬ 
ous,  but  I  should  say  that  the  conception  back 
of  what  he  presents,  which  is  also  the  con¬ 
ception  being  developed  by  modern  psychol¬ 
ogy,  is  that  learning  is  far  more  like  the  growth 
of  a  plant  than  the  building  of  a  wall  brick  by 
brick,  each  brick  being  what  we  call  a  habit. 

Skill  Like  a  Growing  Plant 

The  acquisition  of  a  skill  is  the  growth  of 
a  living  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pattern.  In  stenography  or  typewrit¬ 
ing,  we  must  learn  to  use  our  eyes,  our  ears, 
our  hands.  We  must  learn  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
act,  in  new  ways.  And  all  this  learning  goes 
on  together,  just  as  every  part  of  the  growing 
plant  develops  together  with  the  rest. 

The  movement  of  our  hands  as  we  form  the 
symbols  or  strike  the  keys  depends  on  what 
our  sense-organs  pick  up,  and  this  again  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  mind  tells  the  sense-organ  to 
do. 

And  the  process  works  in  both  directions,  for 
as  the  movements  of  the  hand  become  more 
precise,  the  mental  control  clears  up,  and  the 
sense-organ  becomes  more  discriminating  and 
expert. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Leslie  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  mental  training  in  his  eighth 
"commandment.”  (I  myself  should  have  been 
inclined  to  put  it  first.) 

Skill  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  depends 
upon  a  certain  mental  poise,  a  power  of  mental 
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discrimination,  an  ability  to  notice  and  res|X)nd 
to  the  manageable  units  of  language  heard  and 
language  seen. 

Mr.  Leslie  suggests  the  use  of  difficult  steno- 
.  graphic  material  for  homework  and  easy  ma¬ 
terial  for  class  practice.  This  is  one  possible 
application.  Think  the  basic  idea  over.  You 
will  find  plenty  more  applications.  In  fact, 
you  will  never  really  get  to  the  end  of  the 
idea,  which  is  one  proof  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

Then  consider  what  Mr.  Leslie  has  to  say 
about  forcing.  He  touches  on  this  several 
times,  directly  and  indirectly.  In  his  first 
"commandment,”  he  says  that  a  skill  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  formation  should  never  be  forced;  in 
his  second,  he  says  that  a  skill  should  be  formed 
under  optimum  conditions;  in  his  seventh,  he 
advocates  the  use  of  easy  practice  material;  in 
his  fourth,  he  counsels  relaxation.  Now  here 
is  a  bunch  of  notions  that  you  certainly  need 
to  think  your  way  into,  rather  than  accepting 
them  as  so  many  rules  of  thumb.  And  they 
all  go  back  to  our  analogy  of  the  acquisition  of 
a  skill  as  the  growth  of  a  plant. 

Forcing  Kills  Growth 

Take  first  the  general  idea  of  forcing  (Com¬ 
mandment  1).  Just  try  exposing  a  young  plant 
to  a  long  dose  of  strong  sunlight,  and  see  what 
happens.  You’ll  kill  it!  Exactly  the  same  with 
a  young  skill.  It  has  actually  been  found  that 
in  some  cases  long,  arduous,  repetitive  prac¬ 
tice,  pushing  for  speed,  overanxiety  about  ac¬ 
curacy  in  every  last  detail  can  be  the  death  of 
learning.  The  skill  in  certain  instances  never 
comes  along  at  all. 

Perhaps  in  stenography  and  typewriting  there 
may  not  be  quite  such  a  final  catastrophe;  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  overforcing  at  the  start 
produces  maladjustments  that  at  the  very  best 
impede  progress  and  that  may  very  likely  leave 
permanent  and  ineradicable  distortions.  The 
proper  start  in  acquiring  any  skill  is  to  get  the 
feel  of  it,  to  get  the  pattern  defined,  to  get 
growth  started. 

Remember  that  the  material  is  frail  and  deli¬ 
cate  and  that  it  won’t  stand  pressure.  Re¬ 
member  that  what  the  learner  needs  is  not  this 
or  that  detailed  habit  firmly  set,  but  the  sense 
and  feel  of  what  he  is  doing.  Don’t  let  him 
work  too  long.  Don’t  let  him  hurry.  Don’t 
let  him  bother  too  much  about  a  slip  here  and 
there.  Mistakes  will  take  care  of  themselves 
all  right  in  the  course  of  healthy  growth.  It’s 


smart  to  take  it  easy  at  first.  Give  nature  a 
chance. 

Give  nature  a  chance.  This  brings  us  to  Mr 
Leslie’s  idea  about  forming  skills  under  "the 
most  favorable  conditions”  (Commandment  2) 
Providing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
learning  is  like  providing  a  hotbed  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  office  and  the  classroom.  In  the 
office,  we  concentrate  on  the  use  of  the  skill 
In  the  classroom,  we  concentrate  on  its  growth. 
We  eliminate  certain  pressures.  We  disregard 
certain  standards,  although,  to  be  sure,  th«j 
will  matter  later  on.  We  don’t  do  such  things 
because  we  have  no  objection  to  slovenly  work.| 
but  because  we  are,  for  the  time  being,  con  i 
centrating  on  growth.  [ 

When  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  the  empha 
sis  on  growth  and  the  emphasis  on  use  merge 
into  one — but  only  when  a  certain  stage  is 
reached.  When  our  plant  has  become  fairlj 
sturdy,  we  transplant  it,  because  it  needs  the 
sunlight  and  the  wind  and  the  rain — the  rough 
and-tumble  of  actual  working  conditions. 

Think  over  this  contrast  between  classrooo: 
and  office,  between  growth  and  use.  It  has 
many,  many  ramifications — far  too  many  fot 
me  to  follow  up  here.  Every  skilled  gardener 
knows  the  importance  of  the  transition  be 
tween  the  hotbed  and  the  open  air.  Every 
skilled  teacher  needs  to  understand  it  too,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  crucial  points  of  a  well-han 
died  learning  process. 

As  to  Mr.  Leslie’s  advocacy  of  the  use  of  easy 
practice  material  (Commandment  4),  I  shall 
say  little.  It  follows  directly  from  the  ideas 
I  have  already  discussed.  Think  of  easy  prac¬ 
tice  material  as  the  fertilizer  one  uses  in  the 
hotbed,  especially  adapted  to  the  young  and 
tender  plant,  especially  easy  for  it  to  assimilate 

Success  Through  Relaxation 

Coming  to  the  point  about  relaxation  (Com¬ 
mandment  7),  we  get  a  connection  between 
what  has  already  been  said  and  another  cycle  of 
ideas  presented  by  Mr.  Leslie.  Relaxation  is 
part  and  parcel  of  every  successful  skill.  If 
you  can’t  relax,  you  don’t  have  a  successful  and 
reliable  skill.  An  essential  element  in  learn¬ 
ing  any  skill  is  to  learn  relaxation. 

And  yet  there  is  a  paradox  here.  Surely  * 
person  typing  100  words  a  minute  or  taking 
court  dictation  is  working  hard  and  concen¬ 
trating  intensely.  How,  then,  is  he  relaxed?  i 
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He  is  relaxed  because  he  is  not  working 
against  himself.  Partly  it  is  an  affair  of  the 
muscles.  He  is  using  just  the  muscles  needed 
to  make  the  necessary  movements,  and  the 
muscles  not  directly  concerned  have  just 
enough  tension  to  keep  the  movement  in  line. 
Partly  it  is  an  affair  of  the  attention.  He 
keeps  his  attention  on  an  even  keel,  and  picks 
up  just  the  cues  he  needs  to  carry  him  along. 
Partly  it  is  an  affair  of  the  emotions.  He  may 
be  aware  of  annoyances  or  distractions,  but  he 
is  able  to  brush  them  off,  and  to  hold  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  the  action  flowing  smoothly 
along.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  expert  is 
relaxed  even  when  he  is  going  ”all  out.” 

Advice  Is  Not  Enough 
Now  this  is  a  most  important  idea  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  may  be  well  to  advise  a  learner  to 
relax,  but  advice  is  not  nearly  enough  (Com¬ 
mandment  5).  In  a  very  real  sense,  all  his 
learning  is  a  learning  to  relax.  He  must  be 
learning  to  hold  himself  In  line,  all  the  way 
from  the  start  to  the  finish.  Even  in  his  very 
first  lessons  and  practices,  he  succeeds  by  re¬ 
laxing,  by  not  working  against  himself,  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  action  and  perception  and 
attention  and  feeling  on  an  even  keel. 

Of  course  he  won’t  succeed  all  the  time.  But 
good  learning  depends  on  maintaining  relaxed 
action  at  the  level  of  which  the  learner  is  cap¬ 
able,  and  on  recovering  it  when  it  is  lost.  And 
good  teaching  provides  conditions  that  help  the 
learner  to  do  this. 

Moreover,  as  the  learner  improves,  as  his 
skill  moves  to  higher  and  higher  levels,  what 
is  happening  is  this.  He  is  learning  to  relax, 
to  keep  the  whole  pattern  of  action  on  an  even 
keel,  under  more  and  more  exacting  conditions. 
This  is  part  of  the  point  of  what  Mr.  Leslie 
says  about  a  skill  changing  and  transforming 
itself  as  it  advances  (Commandments  9  and 
10).  I  say  part  of  the  point,  because  this  is  a 
very  fruitful  and  far-reaching  idea  indeed, 
which  I  strongly  urge  you  to  ponder. 

A  novice  typist  sometimes  wonders  how  the 
expert  gets  at  the  letters  so  tremendously  fast, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  worry  or  strain. 
But  here  the  novice  has  quite  the  wrong  no¬ 
tion.  The  expert  is  not  getting  at  the  separate 
letters  at  all.  He  is  not  attending  to  the 
separate  letters.  He  is  attending  to  whole 
groups  of  words  and  to  the  rhythmic  flow  of 
movement  needed  to  form  them  on  the  ma¬ 


chine.  His  skill  has  transformed  itself.  It  is 
a  different  pattern  from  that  of  the  novice. 

So  here  is  a  thumbnail  description  of  the 
path  toward  perfection.  The  novice  learns  to 
be  easy  and  keep  everything  well  centered  and 
to  avoid  stumbling  over  himself  in  terms  per¬ 
haps  of  letters  or  of  simple  words.  Then  he 
rises  to  a  point  where  he  can  take  harder 
words  just  as  easily.  Then  whole  phrases. 
Then  longer  phrases.  And  so  on  up  to  the 
world’s  championship! 

Getting  the  skill  to  transform  itself  to  higher 
levels  and  more  efficient  controls  is  the  secret 
of  progress.  This  is  why  mere  repetition  is 
so  much  waste  of  time  (Commandment  6). 
The  less  of  such  repetition,  the  better,  for  we 
are  not  forming  habits  but  getting  the  plant  to 
grow,  and  when  it  is  mature  it  will  look  quite 
different  from  the  seedling. 

How  to  bring  this  about  is  one  of  the  subtlest 
considerations  in  the  whole  art  of  teaching. 
Pushing  for  speed  in  short  bursts  is  one  way 
(Commandment  3),  but  if  you  will  think  the 
matter  over,  you  will  find  many  others  too. 
And  all  through  this  wonderful  and  fascinating 
process  of  transformation  that  we  call  learn¬ 
ing,  the  pattern  of  action  must  be  kept  easy, 
free,  and  without  internal  frictions  and  cross 
pulls — a  pattern  of  concentrated  energy  in  a 
context  of  relaxation  that  is  at  once  muscular, 
mental,  and  emotional. 

This  is  how  I  see  Mr.  Leslie’s  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Do  not  take  them  as  fixed  rules 
of  thumb.  The  more  we  understand  about 
teaching  and  learning,  the  less  possible  it  seems 
to  reduce  them  to  rules  of  thumb,  and  the 
more  misleading,  spurious,  and  ultimately  self- 
defeating  any  arbitrary  and  fixed  rules  come  to 
look.  Use  them  as  starting  points  for  insight, 
interpretation,  and  reflection,  for  you  can  only 
become  a  first-rate  teacher  and  a  first-rate  learn¬ 
er  by  using  your  intelligence  and  understand¬ 
ing  the  why  of  what  you  do. 

CHARLES  E.  BENSON,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Educational  Psychology, 
New  York  University 

Louis  a.  Leslie’s  ’’Ten  Commandments  for 
Skill  Building”  provide  an  excellent  basis  for 
the  acquisition  of  skills.  These  suggestions 
were  written  with  special  application  to  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  steps  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  one  skill 
are  the  same  for  all  skills.  The  difference  is 
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merely  in  the  application  and  direction  of  the 
activity.  No  set  of  rules  can  be  applied  to  all 
situations  or  individuals.  Time  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  process.  The  nature, 
organization,  and  intellectual  assets  are  also  to 
be  considered. 

Each  learner  has  an  individual  speed, 
whether  he  is  learning  content  material  or  a 
skill  reaction.  This  tempo  can  be  modified  by 
practice,  change  of  attitude,  and  the  desire  of 
the  learner.  There  is  very  little  difference,  on 
the  average,  in  individual  differences,  but  the 
small  differences  are  exceedingly  important.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  small  differences  at 
the  beginning  may  lead  to  very  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  later  years. 

The  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  learning 
may  result  in  blocking.  Blocking  is  usually 
the  result  of  some  stress  or  strain  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  neural  and  mental  functioning. 
Any  disturbance  in  the  emotional  balance  may 
produce  a  blocking  that  will  prevent  any  learn¬ 
ing.  This  condition  must  be  removed  before 
progress  can  take  place.  Find  the  cause  of 
the  upset  and  remove  it,  and  the  blocking  will 
disappear. 

The  student  who  achieves  success  must  have 
an  urge,  a  drive  to  reach  some  distant  goal. 
The  result  of  this  drive  must  be  constant,  di¬ 
rected  activity.  Urges  and  drives  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  individual’s  heredity,  his  physical 
organization  and  adjustment.  The  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  atmosphere  have  much  to  do  with 
the  stimulation  of  the  urges  and  drives.  A 
wholesome  environment  coupled  with  a  desire 
to  learn  has  much  to  do  with  any  desired 
achievement. 

Learner*s  Attitude  Important 

Any  normal  individual  can  learn  one  skill  as 
well  as  another.  Old  habits  and  conditionings 
may  interfere  with  learning;  but,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  equal,  one  skill  is  acquired  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  another.  A  student  improves  his  type¬ 
writing,  shorthand,  or  spelling  only  when  he 
is  determined  to  do  so.  The  mere  repetition 
of  an  exercise  is  of  little  value,  but  the  learn¬ 
er’s  attitude  towards  the  acquirement  of  a  skill 
or  fact  is  all-important. 

Emotional  blocking  is  very  hard  to  overcome. 
Old  habits  and  conditionings  may  prevent  the 
learner  from  becoming  skillful.  He  may  have 
been  told  that  he  cannot  learn  to  typewrite, 
and  he  may  have  more  faith  in  this  statement 


than  he  has  in  his  own  undeveloped  ability. 

Such  fixed  ideas  are  difficult  to  eradicate. 
We  have  habits  of  success  and  habits  of  failure, 
which  have  been  acquired  largely  during  child¬ 
hood  by  the  training  and  attitudes  formed  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  environment. 

Skills  are  best  acquired  in  real  life  situa¬ 
tions.  One  day  in  an  office  with  a  sympathetic 
manager  may,  after  fundamentals  have  been 
mastered,  result  in  more  learning,  a  better  at¬ 
titude,  and  greater  desire  for  efficiency  than 
months  in  a  formal,  classroom.  Favorable,  | 
stimulating  conditions  aid  in  the  formation  of  ) 
essential  habits. 

The  failure  of  many  students  can  be  traced 
to  poor  teaching  techniques  and  teacher-pupil 
relationships.  Not  all  failures  are  the  result  of  j 
the  pupil’s  lack  or  apparent  lack  of  ability. 

The  pupil,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  needs  per-  I 
spective.  He  should  know  what  he  is  to  leam,  ' 
what  facts  are  to  be  acquired,  and  what  skills 
are  necessary.  He  should  be  told  how  to  go 
ahead,  without  deviation,  to  this  end. 

Other  elements  that  enter  into  the  failure  to 
profit  by  practice  and  drill  are  fatigue  and 
ennui,  or  boredom.  Fatigue  may  be  real  or  as¬ 
sumed.  Either  kind  interferes  with  intellectual 
or  motor  performances.  The  ability  to  relax 
for  a  short  period,  a  minute  or  more,  is  a  great 
help  in  a  hard  day’s  work.  Students  can  profit 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  relaxation. 
Very  little  is  learned  when  we  are  exhausted. 
Our  emotional  balance  is  disturbed. 

Muscular  co-ordination  requires  organized 
thinking  and  action.  Co-ordination  cannot  be 
left  to  chance.  It  is  the  end  result  of  mental 
and  muscular  effort.  A  muscular  reaction  should 
be  learned  at  the  time  when  ideational  processes 
are  being  used.  Muscular  organization  cannot 
take  place  on  the  more  technical  levels  without 
a  concomitant  mental  organization.  They  sup¬ 
plement  each  other. 

The  teacher  should  know  specifically  what 
he  wants  the  pupils  to  learn  and  what  motor 
activities  are  required  for  the  skill  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  When  this  is  known,  there  will  be 
very  little  effort  to  teach  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill.  They  are  learned  together.  The 
outcome  is  understanding  and  eflficient  motor 
performance. 

Skills  are  essential  to  good  living  and 
should  be  a  part  of  everyone’s  equipment.  Es-  | 
sential  skills  should  be  a  part  of  every  educative  j 
program  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
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Second  in  a  series 


Ten  Commandments 
For  Teachers  of  Transcription 

WALLACE  RENSHAW 


1.  Set  a  goal.  Without  one  you  will  drift, 
and  realize  too  late  that  you  have  not  attained 
standards  satisfactory  either  to  yourself  or  to  the 
prospective  employer  of  your  graduates.  A 
goal  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  tran¬ 
scription  as  it  is  in  the  teaching  of  any  other 
subject.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  business  offices  in  your  community, 
and  then  make  your  contribution  to  the  raising 
of  those  standards. 

2.  Have  a  plan.  In  no  other  way  are  you 
likely  to  make  definite  and  adequate  provision 
for  each  succeeding  need  of  the  student.  The 
teaching  of  transcription  should  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult. 

3.  Take  full  advantage  of  pretranscription 
training.  Even  in  the  first  few  days  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  instruction,  this  can  be 
done  profitably.  In  reading  back  from  short¬ 
hand  notes,  for  instance,  make  verbal  distinc¬ 
tion  between  bear  and  here.  In  typing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  check  hyphenation.  Make  it  snappy,  so 
that  pretranscription  training  will  not  intrude 
too  heavily  on  basic  instruction  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

4.  Assign  sufficient  time  for  the  teaching  of 
transcription.  The  importance  of  the  skill 
warrants  at  least  80  periods  at  the  machine, 
with  appropriate  credit. 

5.  Start  with  transcription  *  of  studied 
shorthand  plate,  solid  matter.  This  material 
offers  a  minimum  of  difficulties.  (The  tran¬ 
scription  of  business  letters  involves  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  arrangement.)  A  few  days  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this  solid-matter  transcription  prac¬ 
tice. 

6.  Follow  with  transcription  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  own  notes  on  familiar  matter.  This  in¬ 
troduces  the  one  added  difficulty  of  reading 
from  imperfectly  written  notes.  (Perhaps  two 
weeks  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
Steps  5  and  6.) 

7.  Transcribe  from  new-matter  dictation. 
This  is  the  next  logical  step.  Because  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  still  learning  how  to  transcribe,  the  dic¬ 
tation  to  be  transcribed  should  be  slower  than 
the  dictation  for  shorthand  speed  development. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  early 
stages  of  transcription  training.  Include  some 
transcription  from  the  uneven  dictation  of  the 
businessman.  Include  adequate  drill  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  correcting  carbon  copies. 

8.  Test  periodically,  as  assurance  that  you 
are  making  progress  toward  the  goal.  A  good 
scoring  plan  records  both  mailability  and  speed 
of  transcription. 

9.  Provide  student  incentives,  such  as  the 
Business  Education  World  transcription 
awards.  You  don’t  have  to  carry  the  whole 
burden. 

10.  Keep  students  ever  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  the  transcription  course  is 
the  production  of  mailable  transcripts  that  the 
businessman  will  be  proud  to  send  out  as  his 
ambassadors.  Keep  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
one  unpardonable  sin  is  a  transcript  in  which 
something  does  not  make  sense. 


Women  Educators  in  the  Service  (continued ) 

Miss  Jeanette  Murphy,  of  the  high  school  at  Miss  Mary  E.  Kennedy,  of  the  Center  Junior 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is  a  member  of  the  High  School,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  is  a  mem- 
WAVES.  ber  of  the  U.  S.  Marines  (WR). 

Miss  Julia  Davenport,  of  the  Kingston  (Penn-  Miss  Mary  Albright,  Susquehanna  Township 
sylvania)  High  School  has  joined  the  WAVES  High  School,  Progress,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  in 
as  an  officer  candidate.  training  as  a  member  of  the  WAC. 

Miss  Fern  Veon,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  re-  Miss  Helen  Lescisin,  Cogswell  Polytechnic  Col- 
ported  for  active  duty  in  the  SPARS  in  July.  lege,  San  Francisco,  has  joined  the  SPARS. 
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ELIZABETH  GOUDY  and  Lt.  FRANCIS  W.  NOEL 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 

What  the  various  audio-visual  aids  are? 

The  kind  of  job  each  aid  is  best  fitted  to  do? 
The  physical  problems  that  must  be  considered 
when  using  the  various  aids? 

That  it  is  sometimes  better  to  use  still  pictures 
than  motion  pictures? 


PLACE:  A  modern  high  school  whose  facul¬ 
ty  has  decided  to  use  audio-visual  aids. 
TIME:  Between  classes  on  the  day  they  “have 
movies.” 

Dick.  Hi,  Mary',  how’s  the  shorthand  class? 
Mary.  Swell,  Dick,  we  had  movies  today. 
Dick.  So  did  we,  in  geography,  and  I  went 
to  sleep  halfway  through  them. 

Mary.  Gee,  I  didn’t;  ours  was  about  some 
champion  shorthand  writers.  First  movies 
we’ve  had.  Wish  we’d  have  them  every  day. 

Dick.  We  have  ’em  all  the  time.  Talk  about 
internationalism — we  spend  a  week  studying 
Alaska  and  then  Miss  Watcha-ma-caller  shows 
a  picture  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  I  don’t 
know  what  we’re  studying  half  the  time. 

Mary.  Well,  I  like  them;  they’re  keen.  Miss 
Stasney  was  telling  us  today  about  a  typing  pic¬ 
ture  we’re  going  to  see  Monday.  But  we  have 
to  know  something  about  at  least  two  of  three 
different  kinds  of  typewriters  first.  Think  I’ll 
go  over  to  Dad’s  office  for  some  help. 


Dick.  Oh,  I  think  movies  are  O.K.  At  least 
I  have  a  chance  to  help  set  up  the  machine,  and 
we  get  to  move  to  another  room- — that  breaks 
the  monotony. 

Some  Misuses  of  Visual  Aids 

Dick’s  and  Mary’s  conversation  implies  some 
basic  problems  in  making  audio-visual  aids 
click.  Let’s  see  what  they  are. 

1.  Novelty  and  news  sometimes  lead  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  to  overenthusiasm. 

2.  Poor  selection  and  bad  timing  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  aid. 

3.  Overuse  of  the  same  visual  aid. 

4.  Building  an  audio-visual  program  on  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  alone. 

5.  The  change  of  room  environment  when 
projection  is  required. 

Some  of  these  problems  will  be  discussed  in 
this  article,  others  later. 

The  novelty  of  audio-visual  aids  often  leads 
both  teachers  and  students  to  excess  enthusiasm. 
The  teacher  uses  them  indiscriminately,  feel¬ 
ing  they  are  the  answer  to  all  her  instructional 
problems.  The  students  become  muddled,  and 
we  have  a  reaction  like  Dick’s,  which  is  logical 
and  to  be  expected. 

The  audio-visual  program  must  make  sense 
to  both  the  teacher  and  the  student.  When  it 
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does,  enthusiasm  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Audio-visual  aids  must  be  intelli¬ 
gently  selected  and  used  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning. 

"Familiarity  breeds  attempt”  to  use  visuals. 

A  working  knowledge  of  what  they  will  and 
will  not  do  is  needed — the  kind  of  familiarity 
that  enables  a  teacher  to  select  intelligently  the 
aid  that  will  best  do  the  job  at  hand. 

Selection  must  be  based  on  a  broaJ  under¬ 
standing  of  the  special  characteristics  and  junc¬ 
tions  of  each  aid.  Such  a  broad  understanding 
will  not  only  affect  a  teacher’s  decision  whether 
to  use  a  motion  picture  like  "Know  Your  Type¬ 
writer”  or  a  filmstrip  on  the  same  subject,  but 
also  his  decision  whether  to  use  an  aid  at  all. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  information  about  the  characteristics  and 
functions  of  the  different  aids,  for  knowledge 
of  these  characteristics  and  functions  is  the  first 
step  in  using  them  successfully. 

Teachers  need  to  recognize  that  the  same  in¬ 
formation,  of  similar  ideas  and  concepts,  may 
be  presented  by  one  or  more  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  vehicles.  For  example,  information  on 
how  a  good  secretary  dresses  might  be  on  a 
photograph,  lantern  slide,  or  poster,  or  in  a 
motion  picture. 

If  similar  information,  ideas,  or  concepts  can 
be  presented  equally  well  by  several  different 
aids,  what  special  characteristics  of  each  should 
a  teacher  consider  when  trying  to  decide  which 
aid  to  use?  Let’s  set. 

MOTION  PIC¬ 
TURES.  When  audio¬ 
visual  aids  are  men¬ 
tioned,  most  people  im¬ 
mediately  think  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  So  much 
has  been  written  about 
their  startling  effects 
that  few  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  need  to  be  enumerated  here.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  where  relationships  of  timing, 
motion,  and  space  are  to  be  understood,  the 
film  is  pre-eminent. 

Where  skill  training  is  important,  elements 
of  timing,  motion,  and  space  are  usually  in¬ 
volved.  Teachers  can  emphasize  the  how  of 
typewriting  with  motion  pictures  that  demon¬ 
strate  correct  finger  movements,  typing  drills, 
and  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

Motion  pictures  are  effective  in  bringing  to- 


LT.  FRANOS  W.  NOEL,  director  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  for  the  Santa  Barbara  (Califor¬ 
nia)  city  and  county  schools,  is  on  leave  serving 
in  the  Navy.  He  wrote  part  of  the  accompanying 
article  when  he  was  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  Pacific,  flying  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  GOUDY,  director  of  radio 
and  visual  education  for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
schools,  is  on  leave,  working  with  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  She  is  secretary  of  the  Association  for 
Education  by  Radio. 

gether  objects,  materials,  and  equipment  that 
the  teacher  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  in 
assembling.  "Know  Your  Typewri^r”  pre¬ 
sents  several  makes,  shown  in  relation  to  one 
another.  The  film,  "Champions  Write,” 
brings  together  champion  shorthand  writers  in 
a  manner  not  otherwise  possible. 

Motion  pictures,  more  than  any  other  aid, 
tend  to  recreate  real-life  situations.  The  film, 
"A  New  Voice  for  Mr.  X,”  recreates  real-life 
business  situations,  emphasizing  how  telephone 
conversations  leave  right  or  wrong  impressions 
of  clerks,  secretaries,  and  executives,  and  how 
such  conversations  may  win  or  lose  orders. 

Motion  pictures  can  give  a  sense  of  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  people  to  other  people,  of  people 
to  things,  of  things  to  things — relationships 
that  are  difficult  to  understand  from  printed 
words. 

Films  are  excellent  training  aids  whenever 
it  is  desirable  to  have  elements  of  drama  and 
emotion.  These  factors  are  also  powerful  in 
developing  attitudes.  Thus,  for  students  study¬ 
ing  the  commercial  geography  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  films  like  these  are  good  for  developing  at¬ 
titudes  and  understandings  toward  these  coun¬ 
tries:  Argentina  (People  of  Buenos  Aires), 
Brazil  (People  of  the  Plantations),  Chile 
(People  of  the  County  Estate),  Peru  (People  of 
the  Mountains). 

Likewise,  "Minutes  are  Pennies”  emphasizes 
the  value  of  time.  This  film  can  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  in  giving  a  young  person  good 
work  habits. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  motion  pictures 
have  limitations  not  possessed  by  some  of  the 
other  audio-visual  vehicles.  The  classroom 
must  be  darkened  or  the  class  moved  to  a  room 
that  can  be  darkened.  Motion  pictures  require 
special  projection  apparatus.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  costly.  They  are  sometimes  not  avail¬ 
able  when  needed  most.  These  limitations 
need  not  be  obstacles — if  teachers  recognize 
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that  their  use  requires  preparation  regarding 
physical  arrangements. 

LANTERN  SLIDES.  When  fw  concepts  of 
motion  are  involved,  lantern  slides  will  serve 
the  teacher  well.  For  example,  in  business 
arithmetic,  slides  can  be  used  to  illustrate  how 
statistical  data  are  interpreted  by  graphs  and 
pictorial  charts  of  many  kinds.  Motion  pictures 
would  not  be  effective  for- this. 

Again,  Kodachrome  (colored)  slides  are 
valuable  in  economic  geography  classes.  Koda- 
chromes  on  industrial  and  agricultural  United 
States,  showing  farm  products,  stock  raising, 
lumbering,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  so  on, 
give  concrete,  vivid,  and  more  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  of  these  subjects  than  can  mere  verbal¬ 
isms.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  help  to  in¬ 
crease  vocabularies  by  giving  mental  images  for 
words  used  in  connection  with  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

Slides  are  comparatively  inexpensive.  The 
small  (2"  X  2")  size  slides  are  light  and  com¬ 
pact.  They  can  be  made  inexpensively  in  black 
and  white  or  in  color.  The  machine  used  to 
project  them  is  absurdly  simple  to  operate.  Be¬ 
cause  each  slide  is  separate  from  the  others, 
they  can  be  presented  in  varied  order.  As  the 
curriculum  changes,  new  slides  can  be  used  and 
old  ones  discarded. 

Slides  have  some  disadvantages.  Unless 
carefully  handled,  they  get  out  of  order  and  at 
most  embarrassingly  inopportune  moments  a 
slide  will  get  into  the  machine  upside  down! 
They  also  require  a  semidarkened  room  and 
special  projection  apparatus. 

FILMSTRIPS.  Sound 
and  silent  filmstrips  arc 
also  convenient  to  han¬ 
dle.  They  have  many 
qualities  in  common 
with  the  two-inch- 
square  lantern  slides. 
Because  filmstrips  are 
printed  on  a  single 
strip  of  film,  they  are  compact  and  cannot  get 
out  of  sequence.  (In  fact,  the  main  limitation 
of  filmstrips  in  comparison  to  slides  is  that  the 
order  of  the  pictures  cannot  be  changed.) 
Once  the  strip  is  threaded  properly  into  the 
machine,  the  pictures  cannot  get  upside  down. 

A  recording  is  sometimes  used  to  descril^ 
and  amplify  the  contents  of  a  filmstrip.  The 
aid  is  then  called  a  so/nid  filmstrip  (slide  film). 
The  advantages  of  sound  and  sight  more  than 


compensate  for  the  cost  and  inconvenience  oi 
the  additional  equipment  required. 

OPAQUE  PRO¬ 
JECTORS.  The  opaque 
projector  is  the  most 
versatile  of  all  projec¬ 
tion  machines.  With  it, 
magazine  pictures,  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  even  flat 
objects  can  be  projected 
on  a  screen  exactly  as  in 
the  original,  colors  and  all!  Maps  and  charts 
can  be  projected  for  the  economic  geography 
class;  sample  shorthand  outlines  taken  directly 
from  the  text  or  prepared  by  the  teacher  can  be 
projected  to  give  practice  in  rapid  reading  or 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  special 
forms.  Correct  letter  forms  can  be  studied  by 
the  entire  class  at  the  same  time. 

To  the  uninitiated,  opaque  projectors  seem 
like  the  perfect  solution  to  all  still-picture  pro¬ 
jection  problems,  but  these  machines  have  never 
found  wide  use  in  schools.  The  reason  is  two¬ 
fold.  The  light  transmitting  system  is  ineffi¬ 
cient,  and  an  almost  totally  darkened  room  is 
required.  The  second  limitation  is  that,  even 
with  the  largest  and  best  machines,  a  maximum 
area  about  6  inches  square  from  the  original 
picture  is  all  that  can  be  projected  at  one  time. 

CHARTS,  POST¬ 
ERS,  GRAPHS.  Post- 
ers,  large  pictures, 
charts,  and  graphs  can 
be  used  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  room  environ- 
m  e  n  t .  Properly  de¬ 
signed  and  placed  in  a 
well-lighted  classroom, 
a  poster  30  by  48  inches  can  easily  be  seen  3^ 
feet  away.  The  chief  limitation  is  that  in 
quantity  these  aids  are  costly,  bulky,  heavy,  and 
awkward  to  handle. 

FLAT  PICTURES.  Small  pictures  or  photo¬ 
graphs  are  especially  adaptable  and  effective 
for  seat  use.  They  can  be  studied  by  indi¬ 
vidual  students  for  whatever  time  is  needed  to 
grasp  the  material  they  present.  They  are, 
however,  unsuitable  for  large  group  use.  It 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  hold  up  a  picture  for 
classroom  viewing  when  only  those  immediately 
in  front  of  the  picture  can  see  it. 

STEREOSCOPE.  A  generally  forgotten  but 
highly  effective  visual  aid  is  the  old-fashioned 
stereoscope.  Thirty  years  ago,  every  up-to-date 
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parlor  had  one.  In  the  modern  audio-visual- 
aids  program,  the  stereoscope  has  possibilities 
where  three-dimensional  concepts  are  desired. 
It  is  coming  into  its  own  again. 

MODELS.  Models 
have  many  advantages, 
although  their  use  ih 
commercial  education  is 
at  present  limited.  They 
are  usually  miniatures 
of  larger  things.  They 
may  also  be  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  small  things; 
for  example,  the  schematic  molecule  models 
used  in  science  teaching.  Working  models 
show  motion.  All  models  give  three-dimen¬ 
sional  concepts. 

BLACKBOARDS.  Aside  from  the  normal 
traditional  uses  of  the  blackboard,  with  which 
all  commercial  teachers  are  familiar,  this  work 
horse  of  the  classroom  has  many  possibilities, 
which  will  be  explained  in  a  later  article. 


RECORDINGS,  RE¬ 
CORDING  DEVICES, 
AND  RADIO.  Record¬ 
ings  are  effective  for  de¬ 
veloping  auditory  con¬ 
cepts.  Classroom  ex¬ 
periences  that  tend  to 
stimulate  students  to  ap¬ 
propriate  what  they 
hear  and  see  as  experiences  of  their  own  are 
desirable. 

The  Gregg  recordings  on  secretarial  training 
are  examples  of  this.  These  records  dramatiz¬ 
ing  phases  of  secretarial* work,  if  properly  used, 
are  valuable  devices.  They  help  students  pro¬ 
ject  themselves  into  controlled  situations, 
wherein  students  take  telephone  messages,  give 
instructions  to  other  employees,  make  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  do  various  other  tasks  typical  of 
office  routine.  Advantages  are  many. 

Mechanically,  recordings  are  easy  to  use;  and 
when  they  are  cut  at  standard  music  speed 
(78  r.p.m.),  any  phonograph  will  play  them. 

Limitations  include  the  need  for  phonograph 
equipment  and  the  short  playing  time  of  the 
78  r.p.m.  records.  The  time  limitation  is  over¬ 
come  when  records  are  used  that  turn  at 
revolutions  per  minute  and  run  continuously 
for  approximately  15  minutes.  These  33 V3 
r.p.m.  records,  however,  require  special  play¬ 
back  equipment.  As  yet,  comparatively  few 
educational  materials  have  been  produced  on 


these  large,  slow-running  phonograph  disks. 

Recording  devices,  including  the  Mirror- 
phone,  have  tremendous  possibilities  for  com¬ 
mercial  teaching.  Possibilities  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  article.  The 
use  of  radio  will  be  considered  in  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  also. 

FIELD  TRIPS.  Field  trips  give  students 
firsthand  observations.  The  experience  of  see¬ 
ing  business  in  operation  can  be  extremely  stim¬ 
ulating.  Such  experiences  give  students  an 
idea  of  what  to  expect  when  they  have  finished 
their  courses. 

Excursions,  probably  more  than  any  other 
audio-visual  technique,  have  certain  problems 
that  require  careful  handling.  In  these  days, 
transportation  is  difficult.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  responsibility  during  transit  and  while 
on  company  property.  Many  states  have  legal 
restrictions  that  must  be  considered.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  being  sure  the  students  see  things  that 
are  worth  while  and  important  to  their  work 
requires  careful  organization  of  the  group,  and 
proper  timing  is  necessary  if  the  trip  is  to  be 
worth  while. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  DEVICES.  All  the 
armed  forces  have  developed  special  training 
devices,  usually  composed  of  combinations  of 
the  basic  audio-visual  aids  listed.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  after  the  war,  some  of  these  will  be  found 
desirable  for  schoolwork  and  will  be  used  in 
schools. 

In  presenting  this  brief  survey  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  be 
inclusive.  The  purpose  has  been  to  point  out 
how  the  devices  vary  one  from  the  other  and 
to  give  some  of  their  limitations  and  possibili¬ 
ties.  Recognition  by  the  teacher  of  these  limi¬ 
tations  and  possibilities  is  an  important  factor 
in  selecting  audio-visual  aids.  Appropriate  se¬ 
lection  is  the  first  essential  in  the  effective  use 
of  audio-visual  aids. 

The  classic  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
write  is,  ''Write.*'  This  advice  applies  equally 
well  to  audio-visual  aids.  If  you  would  learn 
to  use  them,  use  them!  This  article  constitutes 
an  attempt  to  point  the  way.  The  road  leads 
logically  now  to  action  on  your  part — start 
using  audio-visual  aids  now. 

Next  month's  article,  the  third  in  this  series, 
will  discuss  specific  methods  and  problems  in 
the  use  of  films,  filmstrips,  and  lantern  slides. 

— Editor 
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Continuous  Concentration 
While  Typing 

ESBY  C.  McGILL  and  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


IF  we  would  only  use  what  is  known  about 
our  nervous  systems  in  our  typing  classes, 
we  could  increase  greatly  our  students’  ability 
to  concentrate  uninterruptedly. 

The  optic  nerves,  the  auditory  nerves,  and 
the  nerves  from  our  association  (thought)  cen¬ 
ters  carry  pictures  or  "word  patterns”  to  the 
brain.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  chemical  and  electrical  action,  per¬ 
haps  through  other  types  of  action  yet  uniden¬ 
tified. 

Early  Learning  Must  Be  Conscious 

In  the  learning  stages  of  every  simple  and 
complex  response,  the  brain  translates  these  re¬ 
ceived  impulses  into  deliberate  action  through 
the  medium  of  outgoing  impulses  transmitted 
to  other  parts  of  the  nerv<^s  system,  to  the 
eyes,  arms,  hands,  and  fingers.  If  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  is  to  be  rapid,  intelligent,  and  ef¬ 
ficient,  these  outgoing  impulses  must  remain 
under  the  conscious  control  of  the  brain  until 
every  detail  of  each  simple  and  complex  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  perfected.  If  any  one  ele¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  exact  location  of  the  key  or 
lever  to  be  operated,  the  distance  of  the  reach, 
the  power  required  to  operate  it,  the  nature  of 
the  complete  stroke,  its  timing,  or  its  rhythmic 
relationship  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
strokes,  is  overlooked  in  the  learning  stage, 
the  student’s  chances  of  acquiring  a  dependable 
technique  are  as  1  is  to  1,000.  All  this  com¬ 
plexity  demands  concentration  in  practice. 

As  the  typist  becomes  more  skillful  and 
masters  certain  hierarchies  of  thought  and  mo¬ 
tion,  the  incoming  and  outgoing  impulses  are 
short-circuited.  Whether  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  building  of  definite,  new  nerve  path¬ 
ways  in  the  lower  nerve  centers  or  whether 
the  original  pathways  are  merely  improved 
so  that  they  will  accommodate  heavier  traf¬ 
fic  is  unimportant  at  the  moment.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  the  nervous  mechanism 
more  easily  takes  care  of  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  impulses.  They  actually  flow  more  free¬ 


ly  if  permitted  to  do  so  without  conscious  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  details.  Attention  merely 
turns  to  other  and  more  important  details  of 
the  complex  responses  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  steady  flow  of  typing  operations. 

The  Nature  of  Concentration 

The  operator  must  l->e  watchful  lest  his  fin¬ 
gers  slip  into  some  easier  or  more  frequently 
practiced  combination  than  the  one  he  wishes 
to  type.  He  must  consciously  keep  up  the 
pressure  in  his  nervous  and  muscular  systems 
to  forge  ahead  with  the  typing  at  his  best  pos-  j 
sible  rate.  He  must  maintain  reasonable 
smoothness  (fluency)  both  nervously  and 
physically  if  he  is  not  to  trip  himself  up  on 
combinations  that  are  difficult  to  finger,  on  mo¬ 
tions  that  still  have  to  be  at  least  in  part  re¬ 
created  as  in  the  lowest  learning  stage,  on  men¬ 
tal  responses  such  as  the  proper  division  of 
words,  and  so  on.  . 

As  each  obstacle  to  smooth,  unfettered 
speeded  operation  appears,  the  typist  must  be 
able  to  think  of  the  thing  at  the  right  time, 
changing  his  pace  as  needed  in  order  to  con¬ 
quer  each  obstacle,  and  changing  it  again  to  get 
back  to  his  maximum  operating  rate — all  with¬ 
out  upsetting  his  mental  stance  and  control. 
This  also  requires  concentration,  but  how  dif¬ 
ferent  it  is  from  the  concentration  that  is 
needed  in  the  earlier  stages! 

Other  Types  of  Concentration 

There  are  still  higher  and  more  complicated 
types  of  concentration  into  which  we  cannot 
delve  just  now.  G)nsider  a  few:  those  needed 
for  successful,  fast  transcription;  for  dictation 
direct  to  the  typewriter;  for  composition  di¬ 
rect  on  the  machine;  for  the  execution  of  dif¬ 
ficult  tabulations,  special  display  work,  etc. 
The  ability  to  employ  these  types  of  concentra¬ 
tion  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  typist  in  mastering  the  elementary 
forms  of  concentration  already  mentioned, 

Typists  in  general,  and  particularly  beginning 
typists,  sabotage  their  own  work  by  making 
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themselves  believe  they  are  concentrating 
properly,  when  really  their  minds  are  on  some¬ 
thing  else  entirely;  such  as: 

/  "I  must  not  make  an  error.’.’ 


even  toudi,  reduced  speed,  etc.  Many  of  the 
typing  errors  that  we  have  designated  as  caused 
by  lack  of  finger  control,  co-ordination,  sta¬ 
bility,  etc.,  go  back  to  a  much  deeper  cause — 
poor  concentration  or  lack  of  concentration. 

Typing  instructors  should  bring  this  picture 
vividly  to  their  students,  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  may  fully  understand  that 
erroneous  concentration  is  the  real  reason  for 
so  many  of  his  typing  faults. 

The  conclusion  reached,  after  checking  many 
samples  of  typing  performed  by  students  in 
high  school,  college,  and  the  United  States 
Navy,  is  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
typing  errors  occur  at  the  beginning  or  close 
of  the  train  of  proper  concentration. 

The  cause  of  this  is  self-evident.  The  student 
simply  begins  typing  before  he  has  taken  the  ^ 
right  mental  stance,  before  he  actually  begins 
to  concentrate  on  the  material  to  be  copied. 
Too  often  he  stops  concentrating  properly  be¬ 
fore  he  completes  his  typing.  As  a  result,  his 
nerve  messages  are  confused  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  particular  train  of  concen¬ 
tration. 


"This  line  must  be  finished  before  1  stop.” 

"There  is  only  one  more  minute  to  go;  now 
if  1  can  only  get  through  with  no  more  er¬ 
rors!” 

"Jerry  is  typing  faster  than  I.” 

"The  next  paragraph  is  the  last  one.” 

"I  must  hurry  up  or  1  won’t  be  able  to  type 
two  words  beyond  the  point  1  reached  on  that 
last  1 -minute  test.”  (Meanwhile  glancing  down 
at  the  place  marked  in  the  copy!) 

Such  distracting  thoughts  only  mislead  the 
student  and  make  him  believe  honestly  that  he 
is  concentrating  wholly  upon  his  work  when, 
in  fact,  he  is  kidding  himself.  His  concen¬ 
tration  is  not  on  the  copy  or  on  the  direction 
of  his  specific  mental  and  physical  responses. 
Rather,  it  is  on  a  thousand  and  one  extraneous 
nutters  that  naturally  intrude  to  disperse  his 
mental  and  physical  energy  and  make  his  ef¬ 
fort  unfruitful.  These  worthless  types  of  con¬ 
centration  are  at  the  root  of  many  typing  er¬ 
rors  and  of  many  poor  typing  techniques  that 
have  often  been  charged  to  other  sources. 

Hazy  thinking  is  one  result  of  faulty  concen¬ 
tration.  The  messages  from  the  optic  and  other 
nerve  centers  become  confused;  and  distorted 
messages  are  sent  to  the  brain,  eyes,  and  fingers. 
'The  result  is  transposition,  omission  of  strokes 
or  words,  added  strokes,  jerky  operation,  un- 


Anything  that  causes  one  to  break  proper 
concentration  on  the  copy  and  on  the  typ¬ 
ing  operation  contributes  immediately  to  the 
making  of  errors.  The  train  of  concentration 
is  broken  much  more  frequently  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  realize.  Below  are  some  of  the  distractions 
that  actually  break  concentration  even  though 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact. 

1.  Too  strongly  thinking  about  completing 
a  specific  amount  of  copy  in  any  particular 
length  of  time. 

2.  Thinking  with  some  fear  about  the  need 
for  finishing  without  making  another  error. 
(There — pop!  goes  an  error!!) 

3.  Centering  the  attention  on  the  size  of 
print,  writing,  paper,  margin,  bell,  or  on  any 
other  characteristics  of  the  copy. 

4.  Fixing  attention  upon  the  idea:  "Am  I 
concentrating  on  the  copy.^”  (Too  much  intro¬ 
spection.) 

5.  Noticing  someone  nearby — his  rate  of 
speed,  finger  action,  or  apparent  progress  on 
the  text.  Even  being  aware  of  someone  else’s 
presence  is  a  mistaken  direction  of  the  atten¬ 
tion. 

6.  Too  much  thought  about  one’s  posture 
or  about  the  details  of  operation  as  one  prac¬ 
tices  to  improve  speed-with-accuracy.. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  quality  of  typ- 
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tng  during  the  beginning  and  close  of  a  train 
of  concentration.  It  is  impossible  to  improve 
skill  at  such  times.  Much  can  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  by  observing  simple  rules  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  Here  are  some  rules  pertinent  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  continuous,  correct  concentration. 

Simple  Rules  for  Concentration 

1.  Think  only  of  the  material  to  be  copied, 
and  be  vigilant  against  operative  difficulties 
that  are  sensed  as  they  start  to  occur  but  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen. 

2.  If  you  are  working  for  accurac)’  or  at 
less  than  your  best  speed,  try  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  material  to  be 
copied.  Divert  attention  only  as  required  to 
surmount  operational  difficulties.  By  so  doing, 
you  will  have  fewer  breaks  in  the  train  of  con¬ 
centration;  hence  fewer  errors  will  be  made. 

3.  Never  allow’  the  eyes  to  be  tempted 
from  the  copy.  This  always  distracts.  "Eyes  on 
copy”  greatly  aids  in  maintaining  mental  and 
nervous  control  by  shutting  out  unwanted  dis¬ 
tractions. 

4.  Develop  rhythmic,  continuous,  and  co¬ 
ordinated  mechanical  action  in  the  typing 
process  so  that  the  attention  will  not  need  to 
be  centered  upon  anything  except  the  material 
being  copied. 

5.  Impress  the  "word  patterns”  so  deeply 
as  you  read  or  listen  that  a  complete,  accurate, 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  copy  is  made  on  your 
mind. 

More  should  be  said  concerning  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  "word  patterns.”  Each  "word 


pattern”  should  be  so  perfect  that  the  operatoi 
really  senses  a  vivid  impression  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  word  as  he  receives  it.  (Sometimes  this 
vivid  impression  is  of  the  whole  word — au¬ 
tomatic  response;  sometimes  it  proceeds  let¬ 
ter  by  letter — as  it  is  typed  stroke  by  stroke.) 
In  difficult  passages,  the  typist  senses  not  only 
the  word  as  a  whole  but  senses  the  exact  or¬ 
der  in  which  the  letters  and  spaces  occur.  He 
gears  his  attention  to  his  ability  to  control  his 
typing  on  the  letter  level  or  on  the  word 
(combination  of  letters)  level. 

The  rapid  typing  of  accurate  word  patterns 
^  is  hindered  by  reading  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
actions  of  one’s  fingers.  Reading  more  than 
two  or  three  words  beyond  the  action  of  the 
fingers  often  results  in  confused  execution  of 
typed  word  patterns.  This,  in  turn,  results  in 
errors.  This  will  vary,  however,  according  to 
the  operator’s  ability  to  maintain  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  train  of  thought,  concentrating  on  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  effectively  re¬ 
jecting  distracting  thoughts. 

Proper  concentration  calls  for  a  certain  am¬ 
bivalence  or  readiness  and  ability  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  attention  from  one  essential 
thing  to  another  and  to  still  others,  as  the  typ¬ 
ing  operations  require,  always  shutting  out,  as 
effortlessly  as  possible,  extraneous  ideas  and 
sense  impressions.  It  is  a  vital  skill  within  a 
skill,  and  it  is  found  in  all  skills. 

Let  us  remember  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aids  for  the  development  of  a  market¬ 
able  skill  in  typewriting  is  continuous  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  right  kind,  for  that  will  produce 
a  relaxed,  steady,  and  confident  typist. 


War  Production  Training  Funds 

RESIDENT  Roosevelt  approved,  on  July  12, 
a  law  that  included  an  appropriation  of 
$90,000,000  for  the  conduct  of  the  program  of 
Vocational  Training  for  War  Production  Work¬ 
ers  in  the  public  vocational  schools  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  for  which  the  train¬ 
ing  of  workers  for  war-production  industry  has 
been  approved.  The  training  program  in  courses 
with  less  than  college  grade  was  also  approved 
July  1,  1940.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program,  more  than  five  million  workers, 
including  approximately  800,000  women,  were 
trained  in  approximately  2,800  vocational  schools 
and  shops. 


Definitions 

ONFERENCE:  A  gtoup  of  men  who,  indi¬ 
vidually,  can  do  nothing,  but  as  a  group  can 
meet  and  decide  nothing  can  be  done. 

Statistician:  A  man  who  draws  mathematically 
precise  lines  from  an  unwarranted  assumption  to 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

Professor:  A  man  whose  job  it  is  to  tell  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  which 
he  himself  has  tried  to  avoid  by  becoming  a 
professor.  — The  Kalends 

- ♦ - 

Nobody  ever  does  his  best;  that  is  why  we  all 
have  so  good  a  chance  to  do  better. 

— Ten  Test  News 
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Business  and  Education— 

An  Imperative  Partnership 

Excerpts  from  an  address  by  THOMAS  C.  BOUSHALL 


Mr.  Boushall  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  president  of  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  of  Virginia. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  summer  confer¬ 
ence  on  business  education  sponsored  by  New 
York  University  on  July  28,  1943,  in  New  York 
Gty. — Editor 

The  challenge  I  lay  down  for  education  is 
ihai  the  upgrading,  the  training,  the  edu¬ 
cation  ol  ihe  skills  ot  the  American  working 
tone  be  developed  as  an  instrument  whereby 
these  United  States  may  meet  the  postwar  chal¬ 
lenge  ol  optimum  employment  and  adequate 
production. 

The  challenge  I  accept  for  business  is  that 
if  education  can  and  will  demonstrate  its  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  to  train  our  youth  and  adults 
to  become  skilled  producers  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  earning  therefor  wages  and  salaries  that 
will  enable  them  to  consume  these  products, 
business  will  meet  the  cost  cf  the  further 
necessary  perfection  of  the  instrument  of  ed¬ 
ucation  to  this  end. 

Neither  education  nor  business  can  fail  to 
cosummate  this  partnership,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  maintaining  a  free  capitalistic  or 
business  system  in  this  country.  There  are 
four  factors  in  our  postwar  social,  political, 
and  economic  life,  which  upon  examination  re¬ 
veal  this  fact.  There  is  a  fifth  and  final  fac¬ 
tor  to  be  examined  as  a  precedent  for  a  pro¬ 
posal  looking  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
suggested  co-operative  union  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  education. 

The  first  factor  is  our  prospective  postwar 
national  debt;  the  second  is  our  prospective 
postwar  national  income;  the  third  is  the  pros¬ 
pective  postwar  world  competition  for  inter¬ 
national  markets;  the  fourth  is  the  social  and 
economic  concepts  of  our  prospective  postwar 
leaders  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  objectives  in 
war  and  peace. 

The  fifth  and  final  factor  is  an  established 
and  astonishingly  successful  method  of  broad 
social  and  far-reaching  economic  development 


experienced  in  this  country.  If  it  is  possible 
to  use  this  as  a  proper  precedent,  it  will  en¬ 
able  business  to  transfer  the  cost  of  education 
from  the  area  of  reluctant,  retarding  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  column  of  stimulating  and  impera¬ 
tive  investment. 

*  *  4c  ♦  *  « 

There  are  two  imperatives  in  this  factor. 
One  is  that  we  must  begin  the  prompt 
amortization  of  our  national  debt  as  soon  as 
peace  comes.  Two — we  must  likewise  set  about 
the  increase  of  our  national  wealth  at  that  same 
time. 

These  two  mandates  depend  for  achievement 
upon  the  second  factor  we  need  to  examine, 
namely,  our  prospective  postwar  national  in¬ 
come.  For  we  cannot  sustain  or  manage  250 
or  300  billion  dollars  of  debt  unless  we  can 
develop  and  maintain  a  national  income  pro¬ 
portionate  to  these  colossal  figures. 

4c  *  *  *  *  * 

There  are  two  promising  bases  of  hope 
that  we  can  do  so.  One  is  that  a  projection 
of  the  chart  of  national  income  since  it  was 
first  reported  in  1840  at  1  billion,  600  million 
dcllars,  would,  without  the  intervention  of 
war,  produce  a  figure  of  120  billion  dollars 
by  1950.  With  the  intervention  of  war  and  its 
forcing  expansion  of  plant  and  production,  we 
can  properly  hope  that  by  1950  the  figure 
of  120  billion  will  have  been  far  exceeded. 

The  second  basis  of  hope  is  that,  if  educa¬ 
tion  and  business  jointly  recognize  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  for  maintaining  a  postwar 
national  income  of  a  minimum  of  120  billion 
dollars  in  order  to  sustain  and  amortize  a  debt 
of  250  to  300  billion  dollars,  we  can,  by 
properly  training  the  workers  of  America,  en¬ 
able  them  to  earn  a  national  income  of  120 
billion  dollars.  They  can  then  carry  that  sum 
to  even  greater  heights.  Healthy  brawn  di¬ 
rected  by  skilled  brain,  operating  multiple  units 
of  highly  powered  machinery,  is  the  potential 
product  of  the  combination  of  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  American  education  with  the  genius 
of  American  business. 
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The  instrument  of  education  operating  with¬ 
in  the  area  of  economics  becomes  a  powerful 
promise  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  can 
become  the  lighthouse  of  world  freedom.  This 
freedom  will  not  only  protect  us  from  dicta¬ 
torship  and  tyranny  of  Nazis,  Japs,  and  Fascists; 
it  will  also  provide  freedom  from  physical 
slavery  in  the  production  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  adequate  to  meet  the  minimum  wants  of 
all. 

We  must  examine  this  factor  more  closely 
than  any  other.  Herein  lies  the  critical  area. 
Herein  the  determination  can  be  developed 
whether  private  business  can  furnish  maximum 
employment  within  attainable  limits  and  with  a 
rising  scale  of  living,  or  whether  government 
will  have  to  step  in  to  afford  universal  em¬ 
ployment  or  a  dole  operated  on  a  deficit  con¬ 
cept.  This  latter  program  can  lead  only  to 
defeatism  and  to  acceptance  of  a  static  econ¬ 
omy  with  a  deteriorating  standard  of  life. 

The  issue  hangs  directly  upon  the,  ability  of 
education  to  train  the  workers  so  that  they 
can  contribute  to  production  so  that  the  reward 
for  their  services  can  be  so  adjusted  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  this  contribution  that  they  can  in 
turn  pay  for  the  consumption  of  the  total  goods 
produced.  Business  cannot  afford  to  miss  tlie 
opportunity  of  this  fulfillment  if  increased  di¬ 
rect  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  only  factor  that  stands  in  its  way. 
****** 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  example  of  a  tax  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  assessment  that  has  developed  into 
an  investment.  There  are  few,  if  any,  isolated 
instances  of  investment  in  the  business  world 
that  have  ever  produced  such  a  return  directly 
to  the  investor  year  in  and  year  out,  and  ad¬ 
ditionally  have  flowed  back  into  the  general 
social  and  economic  stream  to  the  ever-widen¬ 
ing  benefit  of  investor  and  general  public 
alike. 

1  am  referring  specifically  to  the  6-cent  gas¬ 
oline  tax  imposed  as  an  assessment  through¬ 
out  the  several  states  of  the  nation.  Yet  this 
assessment  yields  to  the  taxpayer  a  return  that 
dwarfs  every  issue  listed  upon  any  exchange 
in  America. 

This  6-cent  tax  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline 
used  by  automotive  vehicles  (in  some  states  a 
little  more  than  6  cents;  in  some,  a  little 
less,  but  roughly  averaging  6  cents  through¬ 
out)  has  built,  state  by  state,  a  network  of  in¬ 
terlocking  roads  that  has  brought  farm  and 


town  together.  It  has  opened  the  depths  of 
the  country  and  put  urban  progress  at  the 
crossroad  and  in  the  backwoods  home.  It  has 
put  the  consolidated  school  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  youth  on  the  farm.  The  social  progress 
that  it  has  generated  reaches  into  the  last  rami¬ 
fication  of  American  life.  New  industries,  new 
wage  scales,  new  products,  new  concepts,  have 
stemmed  from  this  single,  simple,  powerful 
stimulant. 

What  of  the  payer  of  this  magic  6-cent  as¬ 
sessment.^  Because  of  the  good  roads,  vast 
quantities  of  cars  are  in  demand.  Hence  mass 
production  cut  the  cost  of  a  $2,500  car  to 
$1,500;  of  a  $1,500  car  to  $750.  The  good 
road  over  which  this  lower  priced  car  travels 
does  not  tear  the  machinery  and  tires  apart. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  car  is  reduced 
from  $30,  $40,  $50  a  month  to  a  nominal 
sum  of  $5,  $10,  or  $15.  Gasoline  and  tire 
mileage  have  mounted  in  remarkable  degree 
when  the  cars  travel  over  the  smooth  roads 
that  the  6-cent  tax  provides. 

A  car  owner  paying  $60  a  year  gasoline  tax 
can  readily  credit  himself  with  a  realized  prac¬ 
tical  saving  in  lowered  depreciation  and  up¬ 
keep,  and  higher  tire  and  gas  mileage,  equal 
to  $600  a  year.  This  is  1,000%  return. 

Can  this  remarkable  example  of  social  prog¬ 
ress,  grounded  upon  self-supporting,  dividend¬ 
paying  economic  responsibility,  be  adapted  to 
the  problem  of  an  assessment  for  essential  edu¬ 
cational  training  of  the  skills  of  our  people.^ 
Will  business  pay  this  cost  and  be  able  to  find 
a  yield  of  even  comparable  fractional  percent¬ 
age  that  would  make  such  an  assessment,  pre¬ 
viously  resisted,  become  an  eagerly  sought  in¬ 
vestment  1 

****** 

Perhaps  by  laying  an  assessment  upon  every 
business  to  pay  a  per  capita  sum  per  employee 
in  each  establishment  and  on  each  farm,  we 
could  duplicate  the  gasoline-tax  principle  of 
laying  the  tax  directly  upon  the  immediate  bene¬ 
ficiary.  Farms  and  business  units  would  gain 
directly  by  having  trained  productive  workers 
from  the  outset  of  employment.  All  business 
would  gain  universally  through  the  increased 
capacity  to  produce  and  consume. 

By  this  pro<;ess  we  might  have  an  expanding 
economy,  a  rising  national  income,  an  increas¬ 
ing  national  wealth.  We  are  then  in  position 
to  sustain  and  manage  our  huge  national  debt, 
service  and  amortize  it. 
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Two  Minnesota  commercial 
teachers,  Miss  Ardyce  H.  Pray, 
of  the  Mound  High  School,  and 
Miss  Edith  B.  La  Pray,  of  the  high 
school  at  Robbinsdale,  launched 
shorthand  newspapers  from  their 
respective  schools.  They  report  here 
on  their  reasons,  techniques,  and 
results. — Editor 


Two  Shorthand  Newspapers 

ARDYCE  and  EDITH  LA  PRAY 


VARIOUS  methods  have  been  use  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Departments  throughout  the  coun- 
^  try  to  introduce  the  project  of  duplicating  and 

i  to  awaken  the  students  to  the  importance  of 

personalizing  shorthand.  The  commercial  stu- 
I  dents  of  Mound  High  School  and  Robbins¬ 
dale  High  School,  both  in  Minnesota,  found 
I  a  new  interest  in  both  shorthand  and  in  du- 

\  plicating  when  the  construction  of  a  shorthand 

newspaper  took  form  recently.  The  idea  of 
‘  exchanging  newspapers  between  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  two  schools  served  as  an 
I  impetus  to  the  achievement  of  both  aims. 

I  As  there  was  no  knowledge  of  any  similar 
project  having  been  produced,  a  working  sched¬ 
ule  had  to  be  set  up.  The  amount  of  work 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  first  issue 
was  disregarded  as  enthusiasm  increased. 

The  mound  students  published  their  paper 
first.  The  name  selected,  Mohiette,  is  a  dimin¬ 


utive  of  the  school  annual  name,  Mohian.  The 
title  page  of  the  first  issue  displays  the  school 
mascot,  an  Indian,  descending  in  a  parachute 
with  a  spiral  notebook  tucked  under  his  arm. 
Since  the  two  schools  are  district  rivals  in  all 
extracurricular  activities,  the  mascot  is  smoking 
a  peace  pipe,  and  the  notes  below  extend  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  staff  to  their  shorthand  neigh¬ 
bors.  News  items  of  interest  to  both  schools 
make  up  the  copy.  The  articles  include  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  activities  of  school  organiza¬ 
tions,  classroom  notes,  the  progress  of  War 
Bond  sales,  and  cartoons  and  bits  of  humor. 

The  editors  prepared  dummy  sheets  properly 
ruled  in  three  columns,  upon  which  each  re¬ 
porter  submitted  his  notes  with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  key.  Proofreaders  examined  the  notes  for 
accuracy  of  outlines  and  for  legibility.  The 
editors  then  fitted  the  copy  into  an  attractive 
layout.  The  duplicator  master  sheets  were 
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then  prepared,  each  article  being  written  in 
shorthand  by  the  original  reporter. 

Thus,  the  paper  provides  the  opportunity  for 
active  individual  participation.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  also  makes  it  possible  for  each  student  to 
compare  his  work  with  that  of  other  students 
and  to  note  the  comparative  legibility,  fluency, 
and  proportion  of  his  penmanship.  You  may 
be  sure  that  such  comparison  serves  to  magnify 
any  shortcomings  in  a  student’s  contribution  and 
results  in  a  firm  determination  to  improve  their 
shorthand. 

The  actual  duplication  was  handled  by  a 
production  crew  using  the  Spirit  Duplicator 
machine.  They  printed,  assembled,  stapled, 
and  mailed  the  papers. 

The  Robbinsdale  commercial  students  re¬ 
ceived  the  Mob'ielte  with  great  enthusiasm. 
They  were  excited  at  the  prospect  of  reading 
notes  written  by  other  students,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  unraveling  the  news  items  contained 
therein.  They  immediately  formulated  plans 
for  reciprocating  and  appointed  the  officers  of 
the  Robbinsdale  Commercial  Service  Club  to 
take  complete  charge. 

With  the  idea  that  their  paper  might  be  ex¬ 
changed  with  all  the  commercial  departments 
in  the  school  district,  they  selected  The  RonuJ 
Robin  as  their  paper’s  title.  The  front  page 


shows  their  mascot,  a  robin,  in  a  silk  top  hat, 
with  a  spiral  notebook  under  his  wing,  return¬ 
ing  the  pipe  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditional  etiquette.  A  clever  feature  was 
the  use  of  column  headings  in  the  form  of 
small  robins  in  characteristic  poses  illustrating 
the  topics  discussed;  for  example,  the  robin 
who  heads  the  column  of  the  Commercial  Serv¬ 
ice  Club  stands  behind  a  duplicating  machine 
with  papers  flying  from  the  roller. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  achieve¬ 
ment  that  the  Robbinsdale  students  sent  The 
Round  Robin  on  its  flight,  bearing  witli  it  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good  will. 

The  advisers  of  this  experiment  feel  that  it 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
motivations  ever  used  in  their  classes.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  this  all-student  project, 
shorthand  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
students’  thoughts  and  expressions.  A  great 
deal  of  its  value  is  apparent  in  the  carry-over 
reflected  on  other  phases  of  the  work.  More 
specifically,  an  objective  attitude  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  enables  the  students  to  evaluate 
and  criticize  their  own  work  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  quality  of  their  shorthand. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  this  project  served  to 
personalize  shorthand  more  successfully  than 
any  other  plan  we  have  ever  used. 


Tri-State  Meeting  Cancelled 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association 
held  in  August,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
cancel  the  fall  meeting. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Tri-State  from  Charles  Donley,  trans¬ 
portation  expert,  explains  in  part  the  action  of  the 
Board: 

....  there  is  just  not  going  to  be  enough  trans¬ 
portation  to  go  around,  and  we  are  not  going  to  meet 
our  peak  in  either  freight  movement  and  passenger 
travel  until  September  and  October. 

....  all  directors  and  others  are  opposed  to  the 
rationing  of  transportation,  but  unless  travel  is  re¬ 
duced,  that  may  come.  Week-end  travel  is  to  be 
avoided  particularly,  as  that  is  the  time  when  the 
men  of  the  armed  forces  are  generally  on  the  move. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  "that  in  an  all-out 
war  effort  it  is  an  evidence  of  patriotism  to  fore¬ 
go  business  as  usual  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation.” 


Two  Associations  to  Have  Joint 
Yearbook 

Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  publicity  director  of  the 
N.B.T.A.,  has  announced  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  join  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  in  the  publication  of  the  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  Yearbook  for  1944.  Plans  for  this  joint 
publication  were  developed  through  meetings  of 
committees  appointed  by  the  executive  boards  of 
the  two  associations.  The  administration  of  the 
yearbook  publication  is  controlled  by  a  joint  pub¬ 
lication  commission,  consisting  of  Elvin  S.  Eyster, 
chairman;  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  secretary; 
Louis  A.  Rice;  and  J.  Murray  Hill. 

The  personnel  of  the  editorial  committee  for 
the  yearbook  consists  of  Louis  A.  Rice,  chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk;  Dr.  James  T.  Meehan; 
Dr.  Helen  Reynolds;  and  Ray  G.  Walters.  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  material  is  well  under  way. 

- - 

About  the  best  method  of  climbing  higher  is 
to  remain  on  the  leveL — North  Adams  Herald 
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A  Survey  of  Types 

SISTER  MARY  MARGUERITE,  R.S.M. 

Mount  Saint  Agnes  Junior  College, 

Mount  Washington,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Like  all  Gaul,  and  a  good  many  other  things 
'  whether  arbitrarily  or  not,  your  class  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts. 

For  the  sake  of  concreteness,  I  will  give  to 
the  combined  characteristics  of  the  first  group 
the  name  of  Dora  Donuttin.  She  comes  into 
the  class  warily  and  watches  you  to  see  whether 
you  are  watching  her.  She  finds  there  is  a  key 
to  the  shorthand  plates,  and  at  all  possible 
times  she  uses  the  longhand  in  preference  to  the 
shorthand.  In  fact,  she  is  most  intelligent  at 
devising  ways  of  avoiding  the  use  of  her  in¬ 
telligence.  Always,  if  given  her  choice,  she 
sits  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  barricades 
herself  and  her  practices  behind  a  pile  of 
books.  During  tests,  you  find  her  eye  seeking 
the  paper  of  her  companion. 

I  When  you  take  her  aside  for  a  conference, 
she  is  prolific  in  excuses:  she  can’t  do  the  work; 
she  doesn’t  like  shorthand  anyway;  she  is  tak¬ 
ing  it  because  her  parents  wish  her  to;  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was  going  to  be  like;  she  is 
in  the  class  because  she  did  not  want  to  be 
separated  from  her  best  friend. 

I  Dora  feels  that  you  discriminate  against  her. 

I  She  is  the  first  to  complain  of  a  low  grade, 
the  first  to  call  to  your  attention  any  mistake 
you  might  make.  She  will  ask  defensively: 
"How  much  did  you  take  off  for  that?  If 
'  I  fail  in  this  test,  will  you  fail  me  for  the 
'  quarter.^” 

I  When  you  reply  that  her  failure  and  suc¬ 
cess  are  in  her  own  hands,  that  the  points 
you  "take  off’’  are  not  nearly  so  important 
as  her  recognition  and  correction  of  her  own 
errors,  and  that  it  is  she  who  determines  her 
own  marks,  you  are  speaking  an  unknown 

I  tongue. 

Sometimes  in  this  group  will  be  the  pupil 
who  argues  about  the  outlines,  who  wants 
a  circle  reversed  because  it  is  easier  to  write 
it  that  way,  who  is  sure  you  are  wrong  in 
your  outlines  on  the  blackboard,  who  will 
tell  you:  "But  the  book  says.  .  .  ."  She  will 
hold  up  the  progress  of  the  class — if  you 
let  her — by  her  discussions  and  objections. 
Then,  sometimes  too  late,  she  wakes  up. 


She  decides  to  work.  She  will  have  to  double, 
triple  her  effort  in  order  to  catch  up  to  the 
class,  and  she  sighs:  "Oh,  if  I  had  only  done 
this  in  the  beginning!”  If  your  patience 
and  her  perseverance  hold  out,  she  will  sue* 
ceed. 

Then  there  is  Dorothy  Dumble.  She  is 
earnest  and  well  intentioned.  Sitting  directly 
before  you,  she  pays  painful  attention.  She 
is  conscientious  to  a  marked  degree,  but  she 
is  provokingly  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  its  spirit;  hence, 
every  detail  is  of  equal  weight,  and  her  lack  of 
judgment  causes  you  and  herself  much  un¬ 
necessary  labor. 

At  the  end  of  a  unit,  when  the  class — 
and  your  teaching — is  tested,  you  find  she 
does  not  know  a  curve  from  a  straight  stroke, 
the  inside  of  an  angle  from  the  outside. 
Such  expressions  as  "reverse  circles  to  express 
r”  mean  nothing,  because  she  has  no  concept 
of  clockwise.  She  is  vague  about  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  upward  and  downward 
strokes;  in  fact,  some  queer  mental  twist 
makes  her  write  the  characters  just  in  re¬ 
verse. 

While  she  is  the  despair  of  a  teacher  dur¬ 
ing  class  instruction,  she  is  the  delight  of  a 
zealous  teacher  who  attempts  to  tutor  her 
individually.  Much  may  be  learned  of  the 
"learning  process”  and  the  technique  of  study 
in  analyzing  her  mental  activity — or  the  lack 
of  it.  The  rewards  for  individual  instruction 
of  this  kind  are  bountiful,  for  in  the  end 
Dorothy  does  become  a  successful  pupil.  What 
she  learns  sticks  for  a  lifetime. 

The  third  class,  and  mercifully,  there  are 
more  of  her,  may  be  recognized  under  the 
cognomen  of  Nelly  Normal.  Into  class  she 
comes  with  a  fresh-air  vigor,  her  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  with  anticipation  at  learning  some  new 
things.  She  laughs  at  your  whimsical  illus¬ 
trations,  but  she  quickly  gets  back  into  the 
serious  work  at  hand.  She  obeys  directions 
according  to  the  spirit  and  contributes  much 
of  her  own  initiative.  Through  her  reactions 
you  can  learn  much  that  will  be  of  help  in 
future  classes.  She  is  tactful  in  calling  to  your 
attention  any  error,  and  she  never  lets  you 
unknowingly  omit  an  assignment.  You  find 
yourself  unconsciously  looking  at  her  facial 
expression  and  guiding  your  own  policies  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

God  bless  the  Nelly  Normals  of  every  class ! 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions  | 
Closing  Date:  November  10,  1943  j| 

I 

The  October  Bookkeeping  (Contest  ' 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

f 

This  contest  for  all  bookkeeping  students  sider  the  best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  j 
will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class  group.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
periods.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute  prizes,  of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
as  described  below,  for  the  best  student  solu-  mit  papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  j 
tions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  the  informa-  contest,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions 
tion  is  given  here.  from  each  class.)  Not  less  than  five  solutions 

may  be  submitted  for  certification. 

How  to  Participate  ^  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  contest  follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  sub¬ 
problem  on  the  next  page.  (The  B.E.W.  hereby  mitted,  $2  second  prize,  and  twelve  prizes  of 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  out- 
for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you  standing  papers. 

wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.)  7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these  data 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s  name 
express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teach- 
to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270  Madi-  er’s  name  in  full. 

son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  /«  Business  Education  World. 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Mil- 
papers  are  included  in  the  class.  ton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  desired.  10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  No- 
This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  vember  10,  1943.  Contest  papers  to  be  consid- 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  ered  for  prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
an  attractive  two-color  Junior  Certificate  of  than  midnight  of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked 
Achievement  to  each  student  whose  solution  later  than  that  date  will  be  accepted  for  certifi- 
meets  an  acceptable  standard.  Your  students  cation  only.  Prize  winners  will  be  announced 
will  be  proud  to  show  their  certificates  to  their  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  and  prizes  will 
parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employers.  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  con-  have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Melody  Market 


Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
bookkeeping  students: 

Priscilla  Hiller  is  the  proprietor  of  Melody 
Market,  a  music  shop  specializing  in  the  sale 
of  modern  and  classical  recordings,  sheet  mu¬ 
sic,  and  radio  accessories.  In  this  problem  you 
are  to  assume  that  you  are  employed  as  a  part- 
time  sales  clerk  and  bookkeeper  for  Melody 
Market. 

Following  is  a  list  of  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occurred  last  month.  You  are 
to  journalize  these  transactions.  Account  titles, 
suggested  for  use  in  recording  the  transactions, 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  problem. 

Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  your 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard: 

September,  1943 

1  Bought  merchandise  on  account  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Musicians,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  $85.40, 
terms  3/30,  1/60.  Order  No.  34A. 

4  Miss  Hiller,  the  proprietor,  made  an  additional 
investment  of  $200  in  Melody  Market. 

7  Sold  recordings  and  sheet  music  to  Twinkle- 
toes  Dancing  Studio,  74  Pleasant  Street, 
$14.85,  on  account  30  days.  Sale  No.  1046. 
10  Returned  $3.25  worth  of  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  from  American  Musicians,  Inc.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  When  unpacked,  the  goods  were 
found  to  be  in  damaged  condition. 

11.  Twinkletoes  Dancing  Studio,  a  customer,  paid 
$10  on  account. 

14  The  cash-register  tape  shows  that  cash  sales 
since  September  1  totaled  $501.43. 

16  Sent  American  Musicians,  Inc.,  a  check  for 
$50  in  part  payment  of  amount  due.  No 
cash  discount  was  allowed  for  the  partial  pay¬ 
ment. 

21.  Paid  $9.30  to  the  Gogetter  Advertising  Agency 
for  the  preparation  of  circulars.  (No  previous 
record  has  been  made.) 

22  Paid  sales  clerk's  wages,  $28,  less  $3.20  in¬ 
come  and  victory  taxes  withheld  and  $.28 
social  security  tax.  (Debit  Selling  Expense  for 
$28,  credit  Cash  for  $24.52,  credit  Employees’ 
Income  Taxes  Payable  $3.20,  and  credit  Old 
Age  Insurance  Taxes  Payable  $.28).  Also  re¬ 
corded  the  employer’s  share  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Tax  by  debiting  Social  Security  Taxes 
and  crediting  Old  Age  Insurance  Taxes  Pay¬ 
able  for  $.28. 

25  A  cash  customer  returned  an  article  purchased 
last  week.  Miss  Hiller  refunded  the  selling 
price,  $1.75. 

27  Purchased  merchandise  from  the  Co-operative 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  $18.75. 
Paid  cash. 


28  Paid  express  charges  on  merchandise  purchased, 
$.74.- 

29  Bought  wrapping  paper  and  string  from  the 
Reliable  Supplies  Company,  on  account,  $7.65. 
(Store  Supplies.) 

30  Sold  recordings  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Montgomery, 
88  Joy  Street,  $3.  Terms  on  account,  30 
days.  Sale  No.  1104. 

The  following  account  titles  are  suggested 
for  use  with  this  problem:  Purchases,  Accounts 
Receivable,  Cash,  Accounts  Payable,  Priscilla 
Hiller  (Capital),  Sales,  Selling  Expense,  Em¬ 
ployees’  Income  Taxes  Payable,  Transportation 
on  Purchases,  Store  Supplies,  Social  Security 
Taxes,  Old  Age  Insurance  Taxes  Payable. 

These  account  titles  are  not,  of  course,  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  used  to  record  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  Melody  Market.  Teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  accustomed  to  other  titles  may 
feel  free  to  use  them. 

Assignment  A 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Make  entries  in  simple  General  Journal  form. 
Use  both  sides  of  regular  bookkeeping  paper 
or  of  plain  white  paper  properly  ruled.  Use 
pen  and  ink  and  your  best  penmanship. 

Assignment  B 

For  students  who  have  a  Junior 
Certificate  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Work  Assignment  A.  Then  post  all  entries 
and  make  a  Trial  Balance.  Submit  only  your 
General  Journal  and  Trial  Balance  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  You  need  not  send  your  ledger.  Cus¬ 
tomers’  and  creditors’  accounts  may  be  opened 
either  in  the  General  Ledger  or  in  subsidiary 
ledgers,  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 


Next  Month 

Ration- Free  Foodland  is  the  title 
of  the  bookkeeping  contest  problem  for 
November.  In  Ration-Free  Foodland 
you  are  called  upon  to  journalize,  post, 
and  make  a  trial  balance.  Either  one  or 
five  books  of  original  entry  may  be  used. 
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The  Status  of  Business  Education 


'^HE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of  the  Nation  have  been,  and  still  are,  offering  training 
^  in  commercial  courses  to  many  more  persons  tlian  could  be  absorbed  in  of¬ 
fice  positions  by  business  and  government.  About  13,000  public  high  schools 
offer  commercial  courses,  in  which  1,000,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  typewriting 
and  approximately  750,000  pupils  in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  who  complete  a  commercial  course 
are  sufficiently  well  trained  to  meet  the  minimum  employment  standards  of 
business  and  of  government. 

The  training  in  a  majority  of  the  public  schools  offering  commercial  courses 
is  limited  to  the  elementary  skills  in  typewriting  and  shorthand.  These  begin¬ 
ning  courses  are  not  supplemented  by  the  specialized  vocational  training  which 
is  necessary  to  prepare  competent  office  workers.  This  inefficient  situation  exists, 
largely,  because  of  the  lack  of  local  and  state  supervision,  inadequate  teacher 

The  statement  quoted  above  appears  in  the  leaflet,  ^‘Vocational  Training  Problems  When 


Comments  by  Prominent  Educators 


F.  G.  NICHOLS 

Professor,  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  University 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  statement  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  "Vocational  Training  Pioblems  When 

the  War  Ends,”  with 
special  reference  to 
business  education. 
Nor  is  the  statement 
in  any  important  re¬ 
spect  very  much  wide 
of  the  mark,  unless 
the  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  that  "less  than 
50  per  cent  of  those 
who  complete  a  com¬ 
mercial  course  [pro¬ 
gram,  no  doubt] 
are  sufficiently  well 
trained  to  meet  the  minimum  employment 
standards  of  business  and  government”  should 
be  scaled  down  considerably.  A  much  sadder 
fact  is  the  one  recently  stated  at  the  E.C.T.A. 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  those  who  enroll  for  business  courses 


make  the  grade  in  terms  of  occupational  com¬ 
petency.  Business  teachers  and  schools  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  prone  to  stress  the  success  of  their 
graduates,  or  some  of  them,  while  overlooking 
the  failures  and  dropouts  along  the  way. 

In  season  and  out,  I  have  been  harping  on 
the  failure  of  schools  to  press  beyond  the  basic 
skills  and  attempt  to  reach  a  more  defensible 
objective  in  terms  of  occupational  competence. 
Typewriting  teachers  are  content  with  the 
achievement  of  60  net  words  a  minute  on 
straight  copy  for  a  few  minutes  (and  a  few 
students) ;  but  however  important  copying  abil¬ 
ity  of  this  kind  is,  it  does  not  represent  occu¬ 
pational  competence  on  a  job  that  requires 
little  or  no  such  work. 

Ability  to  take  500  words  in  5  minutes,  when 
dictated  helpfully  by  the  teacher  who  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  actual  dictation  or  even  to  simu¬ 
late  it,  is  no  indication  of  ability  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  for  an  hour  or  two  and  to  get  out  usa¬ 
ble  transcripts  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

A  smattering  of  machine  clerical  practice — 
of  the  acquaintanceship  variety — is  a  waste  of 
public  money,  pupil  time,  and  teacher  energy 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  office  demands. 

But  why  go  on  ?  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
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A  Statement  from  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
And  Comments  from  Prominent  Business  Educators 


I 


training,  and  the  absence  of  well-defined  vocational-training  objectives  and 
standards.  The  lack  of  Federal  aid  for  business  training  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  exercise  effective  leadership  in  this 
f  field  of  vocational  training  have  contributed  directly  and  significantly  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  public-school  program  of  office  and  clerical  training. 

I  ♦  4c  :)c  :(c 

The  present  emergency  has  revealed  in  a  shocking  manner  the  glaring  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  office  and  clerical  training  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  important  field  in  the  postwar 
period.  A  limited  amount  of  Federal  aid  will  need  to  be  made  available.  Ade¬ 
quate  teacher-training  programs,  both  on  a  pre-employment  and  in-service  basis, 
i  will  have  to  be  organized;  vocational  objectives  and  standards  will  have  to  be 
formulated,  and  specific  vocational  instructional  materials  developed. 

the  War  Ends,”  recently  issued  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Proof  of  the  statement  under  review  is  abund¬ 
ant.  The  New  York  Inquiry  furnished  much. 
The  dearth  of  competent  clerical  workers  for 
recruitment  in  the  war  effort  supports  the  view 
presented.  The  recent  comprehensive  follow¬ 
up  study  made  by  a  national  association  of  high 
school  principals  reveals  much  that  should  be 
disconcerting  to  complacent  business  educators. 
All  studies  agree  on  the  essential  facts. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  causes  of  the 
situation  of  which  complaint  is  made.  Let’s 
look  at  those  mentioned. 

Supervision.  Local — yes,  by  all  means  we 
should  have  it.  But  the  head  of  a  big  high 
school  commercial  department  and  his  teachers 
should  not  need  to  wait  for  it.  They  should 
know  how  to  do  a  better  job  and  should  do  it. 
In  fact,  net  a  few  of  these  educators  oppose 
supervision,  which  to  them  is  ”snoopervision.” 

State  supervision  can  be  had  whenever  and 
wherever  the  commercial  teachers  of  any  state 
demand  it.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  what  state  has  the  commercial-teacher 
organization  gone  all-out  for  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment?  In  no  other  state  among  the  half  dozen 
that  have  supervisors  has  the  appointment  been 
due  to  a  business-teacher  demand  for  it. 

Teacher  training.  Yes,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  "car-to-thc-ground”  tlieory  of  oper- 
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ating  a  state  teacher-training  program  is  largely 
at  fault — the  theory  that  teacher-training  col¬ 
leges  should  meet  demand,  not  create  new  and 
better  demands  through  professional  leadership. 

Well-defined  vocational  training  objectives. 
Yes,  of  course.  As  long  as  we  are  content  to 
develop  simple,  basic  skills  alone,  while  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  "George,”  or  to  office  experience,  to 
develop  composite  occupational  skills  which 
represent  occupational  competence,  so  long 
shall  we  fail  to  meet  office  demands. 

Federal  leadership.  Surely  it  has  been  lack¬ 
ing,  but  not  wholly  for  lack  of  "Federal  aid” 
funds  for  this  field.  Ever  since  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law  was  passed  in  1917,  there  have 
been  ample  funds  available  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  leadership  needed  in  this  field.  In 
fact  that  law  made  it  mandatory. 

Under  the  old  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  such  leadership  was  made  available 
for  many  years,  but  more  recently  with  each 
change  in  the  top  personnel  of  that  Board  (and 
now  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division)  the  field  of  business  education  has 
come  in  for  less  and  less  attention.  But  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  service  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  business  teachers. 

The  present  slight  upturn  in  this  service  is 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  George-Deen  Act 
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with  $1,200,000  earmarked  for  a  very  old,  but 
recently  recognized,  field  of  business  training. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  commercial-teach¬ 
er  organization  had  any  part  in  bringing  about 
the  recognition  of  this  area  of  training  by  those 
who  sponsored  this  new  legislation. 

A  staff  of  qualified  business  educators  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  can  exert  powerful 
influence  on  business  education  through 
"studies,  investigations,  reports,"  and  field 
service  such  as  are  made  mandatory  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  its  successors,  without 
Federal  funds  to  distribute  as  subsidies.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  such  Federal  financial  aid  is 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  to  say  that  if  commercial 
teachers  want  Federal  leadership  they  can  have 
it  under  existing  laws  if  they  will  fight  for 
their  rights. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  Lack  of  Federal 
service  and  leadership  outside  the  Federally 
aided  distributive  area  of  business  education  is 
not  the  fault-  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
staff.  It  is  due  to  the  apathy  of  business  edu¬ 
cators  in  general.  We  usually  get  what  we  go 
after;  no  more. 

As  was  intimated  at  the  outset  in  this  com¬ 
ment,  1  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
"the  present  emergency  has  revealed  in  a  shock¬ 
ing  manner  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  office 
and  clerical  training  programs  in  the  public 
schools.”  The  weaknesses  complained  of  were 
well  known  long  before  the  "emergency.”  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  emerg¬ 
ency  will  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  bring 
about  important  changes. 

Better  selection  of  business  students  through 
adequate  guidance  is  essential.  Better-balanced 
training  programs,  with  background  business 
courses  properly  integrated  with  occupational- 
skill  courses,  are  needed.  Clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relative  place  and  importance  of 
basic-skill  and  occupational-skill  courses  must 
be  achieved  and  implemented  in  our  programs. 

The  newly  acknowledged  importance  of  work 
experience  as  a  part  of  secondary  education 
must  be  capitalized  upon  in  terms  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  training  programs.  Course-credit  stand¬ 
ards  must  give  way  to  occupational  standards  in 
vocational-training  programs.  In  short,  that 
part  of  business  education  which  is  intended  to 
be  vocational  must  be  modernized  and  im¬ 
proved  in  such  ways  as  will  justify  its  inclu¬ 
sion  in  public-school  programs  on  appropriate 
levels. 


However  important  Federal  aid  and  state  aid 
may  be,  and  they  are  very  important,  these  im¬ 
provements  need  not  wait  upon  legislation 
which  will  make  such  aid  available. 

PAUL  S.  LOMAX  | 

President,  National  Business  Teachers  j 

Association 

IN  this  Federal  bulletin,  twenty  specific  prob¬ 
lems  are  listed  as  affecting  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation,  and  only  three  as  affecting  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Apparently, 
in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  this 
bulletin,  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  problems,  is 
the  least  proble¬ 
matical  of  the  four 
main  areas  of  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

The  number  o  f 
problems  given  for 
each  of  the  four 
areas  probably  expresses  about  the  relative  em¬ 
phasis  in  importance  which  the  administration 
of  the  vocational-education  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  actually  places  on  business 
education  in  the  matter  of  "Vocational  Training 
Problems  When  the  War  Ends.”  And  yet  we 
know  that  in  relation  to  training  problems  and 
needs  at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  this 
was  by  no  means  the  relative  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

This  relative  Federal  administrative  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  typical  of  what  has  occurred,  in 
general,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  legislation  in  1917.  Even  for  the 
recent  and  rapidly  developing  field  of  distrib¬ 
utive  education,  only  one  specific  postwar  prob¬ 
lem  is  given.  If  such  relative  Federal  admini¬ 
strative  attention  is  going  to  be  given  business 
education  "when  the  war  ends,”  business  edu¬ 
cators  probably  should  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  very  much  excited  by  this  incomplete,  in¬ 
adequate,  and  loosely  worded  statement  of  the 
important  problem  affecting  vocational  train¬ 
ing  for  office  workers. 

The  most  shocking  thing  about  the  pur¬ 
ported  "glaring  w'eaknesses  of  the  office-  and 
clerical-training  programs  in  the  public  schools” 
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is  the  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  researching  of 
office  employments  and  office-training  programs 
by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  as  legally  required  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  which  states  that 
the  Division  is; 

To  make  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  de¬ 
scribing  the  requirements  upon  commercial  workers 
with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the 
States  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and 
classes,  and  in  giving  instruction  in  commerce  and 
commercial  pursuits. 

What  recent  “studies,  investigations,  and  re¬ 
ports”  of  office  occupations  and  office-training 
programs  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  ?  What  are  the  detailed  and  com¬ 
plete  facts  upon  which  the  asserted  “glaring 
weaknesses”  are  based?  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  ways  is  it  true,  and  also  tiot  true,  that  the 
so-called  “inefficient  situation  exists”  for  the 
reasons  claimed  in  this  bulletin  statement? 

Only  upon  the  basis  of  sound  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  a  thorough  and  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
vestigation,  fully  presented  and  practically  in¬ 
terpreted,  can  we  rightly  and  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  to  construct  and  maintain  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  business  education  for  office  occupa¬ 
tions. 


P.  O.  SELBY 

President,  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-T raining  Institutions 


traits  of  character  such  as  leadership,  grace,  and 
friendliness. 

Unfortunately  for  the  vocational  standards, 
the  socialized  educators  have  too  largely  had 
their  way.  This  group  might  sometimes  be  right, 
although  I  have  never  thought  so,  but  when 
the  emergency  rises  in  which  vocational  skills 
are  suddenly  in  demand,  they  are  dead  wrong. 

The  charge  against  teacher  training  is  wrong 
today.  It  will  be  right  tomorrow.  We  have 
built  up  a  body  of  good  business  teachers,  who 
did  very  well  without  a  corps  of  supervisors  and 
special  directors.  But  in  this  emergency,  these 
teachers  are  being  taken  out  of  the  teaching 
ranks  to  serve  the  Army,  the  Navy,  business, 
and  government.  They  are  being  replaced  by 
incompetents.  Any  one  who  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  debit  and  a  space  bar  is  now 
qualified  to  teach  business  subjects.  From  the 
result  of  hiring  these  incompetents,  we  shall 
surely  reap  the  wild  wind. 

HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER 

President,  National  Council  for 
Business  Education 

The  author  of  the  statement  is  apparently 
unaware  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
American  education  when  he  makes  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  every- 
o  n  e  who  “takes” 
shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  or  bookkeeping 
expects  to  use  the 
skill  in  working  for 
someone  else. 

In  business  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  indus¬ 
trial  education,  there 
are  a  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  the 
subject  for  its  ex¬ 
ploratory  value  and 
for  its  general-education  value.  Not  everyone 
who  takes  shop  work  in  the  high  school  ex¬ 
pects  to  become  a  worker  in  industry,  any  more 
than  everyone  who  takes  bookkeeping  expects 
to  become  a  bookkeeper. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  is  to  aid  the  student  to  make  a  vo¬ 
cational  choice.  For  some  this  will  mean  that 
they  will  try  shorthand,  they  will  try  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  they  will  try  typewriting.  Some  of  them 
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BELIEVE  the  statement  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  to  be  largely  true. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  conflict  through¬ 
out  the  United  States 
between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  vocational 
efficiency  and  those 
who  believed  in  sac¬ 
rificing  every  ob¬ 
jective  in  order  to 
have  great  numbers 
achieve  high  school 
graduation.  This 
struggle  is  between 
the  advocates  of  “ed- 
Paul  O.  Selby  ucation  for  life”  and 
those  who  believed 
that  “education  is  living.”  Some  would  have 
the  high  school  develop  useful  skills  and 
knowledges.  Others  looked  upon  the  high 
school  as  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  to  develop 
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will  succeed  in  becoming  vocationally  profi¬ 
cient;  others  will  find  that  they  are  not  suited 
to  this  type  of  work.  Either  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
student  and  the  teacher. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  should  be  a 
more  selective  procedure  used  for  those  who 
select  high  school  subjects  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  been  slow  in  devising  ways 
and  means  of  making  selections.  Even  if  we 
had  the  means,  however,  there  are  many  other 
factors  that  would  tend  to  interfere  with  their 
proper  use. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  statement  that  what 
we  need  is  more  intelligent  leadership  in  high 
places — the  kind  of  leadership  that  knows  the 
American  school  and  has  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  boys  and  girls.  The  fact  that 
most  schools  do  not  want  any  other  type  of 
vocational  preparation  forces  many  of  the  youth 
to  select  white-collar  (Kcupations  when,  if  other 
vocational  educational  opportunities  were  avail¬ 
able  as  the  result  of  the  right  kind  of  national 
leadership,  the  situation  would  correct  itself. 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  continue  to  offer  the 
best  kind  of  education  we  can  and  to  prepare 
the  youth  for  some  kind  of  practical  occupa¬ 
tional  life  as  well  as  to  give  him  the  kind  of 
education  that  is  going  to  make  him  happy  and 
useful  in  his  community. 


CECIL  PUCKETT 

President,  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 
Education 


Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  values,  as  well  as  vcKation- 
al  values,  which  are  obtained  by  all  students 

who  take  courses  in 
business  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level. 

It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that 
all  who  enter  these 
courses  would  defi¬ 
nitely  continue  in 
jobs  which  require  a 
vocational  k  n  o  w  1  - 
edge  of  these  skills. 
There  are  those  who 
Ceai  PUCKETT  themselves 

to  become  lawyers, 
salesmen,  engineers,  and  even  doctors,  who  do 
not  follow  the  profession.  Are  students  who 


graduate  from  high  school  supposed  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent.^ 

The  introduction  of  business  courses  in  the  j 
high  school  has  exercised  holding  power  on 
students,  and  many  who  otherwise  might  have 
withdrawn  have  remained.  By  .staying  in 
school,  they  have  been  able  to  find  their  place 
in  our  social  and  economic  structure.  Let  us 
not  worry'  too  much  about  not  being  able  to 
teach  all  students  to  become  vocationally  com¬ 
petent — that  is  impossible.  Let’s  teach  boys 
and  girls! 

GEORGE  THOMAS  WALKER 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  State  of 
Louisiana  (On  Leave) 

The  section  of  "Vocational  Training  Prob¬ 
lems  When  the  War  Ends"  dealing  with 
problems  affecting  business  education  is  such 

an  incomplete,  incor¬ 
rect,  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  statement  that  it 
hardly  needs  a  reply. 
The  inadequacy  of 
the  statement  sug¬ 
gests  an  urgent  need 
for  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  The 
National  Council  for 
Business  Education, 
the  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  business  j 
educators,  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education,  and  other  interested 
groups  and  individuals  to  give  immediate  study 
to  current  and  postwar  problems  in  business 
education  and  to  formulate  a  statement  which 
can  be  used  advantageously  as  a  guide  by 
school  administrators.  The  present  appraisal 
is  worthless  to  school  administrators,  but  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  business 
education,  for  its  shortcomings  should  inspire 
those  interested  to  prepare  a  constructive  state¬ 
ment  on  business  education  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Pointing  to  some  of  the  more  flagrant  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  statement,  I  submit: 

1.  It  is  wholly  incorrect  to  imply  that  all 
business  education,  if  justifiable,  must  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  a  job-training  basis  and  to  state  that  vo¬ 
cational  objectives  and  standards  will  have  to 
be  formulated,  and  specific  vocational  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  will  have  to  be  developed.  All 
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business  education  is  not  vocational  education, 
and  this  rightfully  applies  to  a  good  part  of  the 
enrollments  referred  to  in  typewriting  and 
bookkeeping.  Vocational  objectives  and  stand¬ 
ards  have  already  been  formulated  and  the  pile 
of  specific  vocational  instructional  materials  has 
been  high  for  several  years!  Of  course  this  is 
not  to  say  that  improvement  in  these  areas  is 
not  possible  or  desirable. 

2.  One  may  infer  from  the  bulletin  that 
there  are  only  three  major  problems  affecting 
business  education.  This  sort  of  compliment 
(unintentional,  I  am  sure)  is  not  consistent 
with  the  tenor  of  the  whole  statement.  Actu¬ 
ally  a  number  of  problems  given  under  the 
headings  of  trade  and  industrial  education, 
agricultural  education,  and  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation  are  also  problems  affecting  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Still  other  major  problems  are  present. 

3.  If  "the  present  emergency  has  revealed  in 
a  shocking  manner  the  glaring  weaknesses  of 
the  office  and  clerical  training  programs  in  the 
public  schools,”  why  would  one  say  that  only 
"a  limited  amount  of  Federal  aid  will  need  to 
be  made  available.”  Also,  in  view  of  "the 
glaring  weaknesses,”  why  hasn’t  the  Vocational 
Division  been  active  in  securing  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  for  training  programs  for  office 
workers  ?  Actually,  under  the  present  vocational 
acts  Federal  money  can  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  office  workers.  But,  has  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Division  encouraged  this.^  Has  the  Di¬ 
vision  made  a  constructive  statement  on  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  office-training  classes? 

Business  educators  in  Louisiana,  and  in  other 
states,  I  believe,  are  ready  for  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  to  exercise  effective  leadership. 
Too,  I  am  certain  that  worth-while  leadership 
can  be  given  without  having  to  wait  for  new 
vocational  acts  to  be  passed.  The  rendition  of 
genuine  service  to  business  education  by  the 
Vocational  Division  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  Federally  aided  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  office  workers. 

A  guiding  statement  on  business  education  in 
the  postwar  era  would  be  very  helpful  to  school 
administrators.  The  need — "glaring  weak¬ 
nesses,”  "inefficient  situation,”  etc. — should  be 
a  challenge  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  business  education.  A  number 
of  groups  can  co-operate  effectively.  Shall  the 
initial  leadership  spring  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education?  the  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  ?  or  some  other  agency  or  group  ? 


JESSIE  GRAHAM 

Head  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

Reactions  upon  reading:  (1)  delight 
that  business  education  is  accorded  a 
chapter  in  an  official  United  States  Office  of 

Education  publica¬ 
tion;  (2)  dismay  at 
the  condemnation; 
(3)  resolution  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Questions.  Inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  government 
bulletin  is  proof  that 
statements  are  made 
only  after  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey.  Other¬ 
wise,  these  state- 
m  e  n  t  s  should  be 
questioned : 

1.  "Less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  who 
complete  a  commercial  course  are  sufficiently 
well-trained  to  meet  the  minimum  employment 
standards  of  business  and  government.”  Sam¬ 
plings  in  certain  communities  reveal  that  high 
school  commercial  graduates  are  well-trained. 
All  of  the  details  of  the  nation-wide  study  up¬ 
on  which  the  statement  is  based  should  be  made 
available  to  teachers  of  business  subjects. 

2.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  term 
"course”  was  defined  in  this  study.  Does 
"course”  mean  "curriculum”  or  a  semester’s 
course  in  one  commercial  subject?  Definition 
of  terms  is  necessary  to  interpretation. 

3.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  com¬ 
mercial  courses  is  given,  but  there  is  no  yard¬ 
stick  for  judging  adequacy.  What  is  the  yearly 
national  demand  for  clerical  workers? 

4.  "The  training  in  a  majority  of  public 
schools  ...  is  limited.  .  .  .”  This  is  no  doubt 
true,  as  the  majority  of  high  schools  are  small. 
The  training  received  by  a  majority  of  commer¬ 
cial  pupils  may,  or  may  not,  present  a  differ¬ 
ent  picture,  as  the  majority  of  commercial  pu¬ 
pils  may  be  enrolled  in  high  schools  of  medium 
.^nd  large  size. 

5.  "The  public  schools  .  .  .  have  been  and 
still  are  .  .  .  offering  training  ...  to  many 
more  persons  than  could  be  absorbed.  .  .  .” 
There  are  conflicting  reports  on  this  matter 
from  businessmen  and  from  the  U.S.E.S.  In 
some  instances,  businessmen  readily  employ 
high  school  commercial  graduates,  but  are  rc- 
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luctant  to  call  the  U.S.E.S.  because  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  the  U.S.E.S.  must  refer  to  em¬ 
ployers  all  applicants  who  register,  regardless 
of  recency  of  training  or  mastery  of  skills.  The 
oversupply  of  clerical  workers,  if  any,  is  made 
up  of  persons  with  a  smattering  of  commercial 
training  and  not  of  graduates  of  commercial 
curriculums  in  high  schools. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "vocational  education” 
in  this  statement.^  "Vocational  education  will 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  vocational  training  for  office 
workers."  Isn’t  business  education  considered 
a  part  of  the  vocational-education  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education? 

Agreement.  It  would  be  fatal  to  believe  that 
perfection  has  been  reached.  While  we  cannot 
concur  in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  we  do  agree  that  improvement 
can  be  made. 

1.  The  dual  nature  of  business  education 
both  hampers  and  strengthens  it.  The  social 
and  consumer  phases  of  business  education 
make  certain  courses  a  part  of  the  general  high 
school  curriculum.  It  is  not  expected  that  all 
pupils  in  commercial  courses  will  be  vocation¬ 
ally  trained  upon  completion  of  those  courses. 

2.  Commercial  pupils  must  fulfill  graduation 
requirements  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
course  requirements.  Certain  school  adminis¬ 
trators  rule  that  pupils  must  fulfill  college-pre¬ 
paratory  requirements,  taking  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  as  electives  only.  In  other  cases,  teachers 
are  handicapped  by  the  school’s  "no-failure” 
program;  pupils  are  promoted  to  advanced 
classes  as  a  matter  of  school  policy  whether  or 
not  they  have  met  certain  standards.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  thus  different  from  those  in  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  classes.  It  is  probably  true 
that  neither  extreme  is  desirable. 

3.  There  is  no  question  but  that  effective 
leadership  and  adequate  teacher  training  are 
necessary. 

What  to  do. 

1.  Certify  our  product.  Issue  certificates  of 
vocational  proficiency  to  pupils  who  complete 
commercial  curriculums  successfully. 

2.  Make  a  nation-wide  study  forecasting  de¬ 
mand  for  clerical  workers  of  various  types. 

3.  Collect  data  to  prove  value  of  local  and 
state  supervision;  study  outcomes  of  intensive 
commercial  curriculums  in  contrast  to  usual 
high  school  commercial  curriculum;  study 
causes  for  failures  in  civil  service  examinations. 


4.  Each  administrator  and  teacher  resolve  to 
do  something  to  study  local  conditions  and  to 
strengthen  the  local  business-education  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  Join  in  a  unified  national  front  in  business 
education. 


Ernest  A.  Zelliot 


ERNEST  A.  ZELLIOT 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Des 
Moines  Public  Schools 

Despite  the  Dale  Camegie  philosophy  that 
something  favorable  should  be  pointed  out 
before  making  adverse  criticisms,  it  seems  to  be 

the  fashion  to  begin 
any  discussion  of  the 
public-school  b  u  s  i  - 
ness-education  p  r  o  - 
gram  with  a  whole¬ 
sale  condemnation. 

To  say  that  less 
than  50  per  cent  of 
the  students  who 
take  commercial 
courses  in  high 
school  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  trained  (one 
prominent  speaker 
puts  the  figure  at  10  per  cent)  is  doubtless  true 
in  many  situations.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  large  numbers  of  pupils  elect 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  other  business 
courses  for  general  education  and  are  in  no 
sense  vocational  business  students.  Also,  there 
is  no  discrimination  in  the  admittance  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  advanced  business  classes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  many  misfits,  such  as  steno¬ 
graphic  trainees  who  would  make  better  sales¬ 
people,  or  sales  trainees  who  would  make  better 
nurses. 

At  best,  much  of  the  criticism  of  business 
courses  is  fully  justified;  and,  taken  in  the  right 
attitude,  all  of  it  may  be  a  wholesome  stimulus. 
Guidance  often  is  notoriously  weak,  and  this  is 
by  no  means  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
commercial  department.  Many  commercial 
courses  taught  by  teachers  with  no  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  with  most  inadequate  equipment 
are  vocational  in  name  only.  Training  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  only  limited  fields,  and  that  training 
is  likely  to  be  the  stenographic  even  though 
retailing  and  general  clerical  positions  are  far 
more  numerous. 

Bookkeeping  students  are  taught  debit  and 
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credit  formulas  with  little  opportunity  tor  prac¬ 
tical  applications  in  everyday  details.  Steno¬ 
graphic  students  "finish”  their  courses,  having 
taken  dictation  given  by  the  teacher  reading  out 
of  a  book.  When  given  original  dictation  by 
a  different  voice  and  involving  dictated  revi¬ 
sions  or  requiring  some  simple  computation  to 
complete,  the  novice  employee  becomes  lost. 

A  10-minute  copy  or  dictation  test  is  not  an 
adequate  measure  of  vocational  efficiency.  Too 
often  there  is  difficulty  in  figuring,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  word  usage  because  basic  courses 
in  arithmetic  and  English  are  inadequate.  There 
again  the  fault  is  not  entirely  in  the  business 
department. 

In  spite  of  criticisms,  many  schools  have  effi¬ 
cient  programs  and  are  turning  out  competent 
workers.  However,  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  our  secondary  school  vocational 
business  courses  generally  through  more  ex¬ 
tensive  offerings,  better  guidance,  better  equip¬ 
ment,  better  trained  teachers,  better  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  and  closer  co-operation  with 
employers. 

For  the  immediate  emergency,  more  attention 
also  needs  to  be  given  to  intensive  preparatory 
and  "refresher”  courses  on  the  adult-education 
level  for  persons  above  high  school  age  and  to 
extension  courses  for  improving  the  work  of 
employees  on  the  job. 

LOUIS  A.  RICE 

Principal,  The  Packard  School,  New  York  City 

The  references  to  business  education  in  Vo¬ 
cational  Leaflet  No.  12,  "Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  Problems  When  the  War  Ends,”  indicate 

an  abysmal  ignor¬ 
ance  of  both  enroll¬ 
ment  and  school  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  statement  that 
the  public  schools 
are  training  more 
people  than  could  be 
absorbed  in  office  po- 
sitions  hardly 
squares  with  the  ter¬ 
rific  demand  that 
comes  at  the  present 
time  from  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Civil  Service.  School  placement 
officials  are  swamped  with  calls  for  graduates, 
and  in  many  cases  the  demand  has  resulted  in 


undergraduates  leaving  a  year  or  more  ahead 
of  time. 

The  statistics  of  enrollments  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  give  the  impression  that  all 
these  students  are  enrolled  in  commercial  cur¬ 
ricula.  Anyone  even  slightly  familiar  with  high 
school  enrollments  knows  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  merely  elect  one  or 
both  of  these  subjects  for  personal  use  without 
thought  of  vocational  preparation. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  these  pupils  are 
taking  such  work  by  "negative  guidance” — they 
are  more  interested  in  other  vocational  courses 
but  have  in  the  past  been  denied  admission  to 
them  because  of  the  highly  selective  admission 
requirements.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
business  subjects  but  are  put  into  those  classes 
because  the  school  has  no  other  place  for  them. 

To  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  Federal 
Government’s  record  of  interest  in  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  it  will  seem  that  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  logical  sequence 
has  been  reversed,  and  that  this  sentence  should 
read,  "The  inability  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  exercise  effective  leadership  in  this 
field  and  the  consequent  lack  of  Federal  aid  for 
business  training  .  .  .  have  contributed  directly 
and  significantly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  program.” 

Even  if  every  statement  in  this  section  were 
correct,  no  one  has  less  cause  to  complain  of  it 
than  its  author.  Time  and  time  again  he  has 
been  importuned  to  do  something  about  provid¬ 
ing  leadership  and  services  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  field.  In  every  case  those  who 
asked  for  bread  have  received  a  stone.  When 
within  recent  years  the  staff  of  the  Business 
Education  Service  was  enlarged,  it  was  in  the 
ratio  of  four  specialists  for  the  34,000  students 
in  distributive  education  programs  to  one  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  million  pupils  who,  he  claims, 
are  in  desperate  need  of  attention. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  business  teachers’ 
associations  of  this  country  join  in  the  united 
effort  once  and  for  all  to  establish  informed 
and  active  leadership  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

A  bill  requesting  some  $9,000,000  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  be  used  in  improving  the  training 
of  office  workers  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  budget  committee.  Present  official  re¬ 
actions  indicate  a  good  possibility  of  the  bill 
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reaching  Congress  early  this  jail.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  permit  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  render  a  service  to  the  teaching  of 
all  business  subjects  similar  to  that  rendered 
the  teaching  of  distributive  education.  Lack  of 
funds  seems  to  be  a  major  handicap  to  this  ex¬ 
tension.  — Editor 

E.  G.  BLACKSTONE 

Director  of  the  Commercial  Teacher-Training 
Division,  University  of  Southern  California 

'  I  '  HE  severe  indictment  of  business  educa- 
tion  contained  in  this  leaflet  should  never 
have  been  made  unless  the  facts  are  demonstra¬ 
ble.  The  author  may 
have  such  facts;  if 
so,  I  should  like  to 
see  them,  for  I  doubt 
that  they  are  correct. 
Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  high  school 
boys  and  girls  now 
hold  office  positions 
without  further 
training  than  that 
obtained  in  high 
schools.  Today  in 
this  area,  every  com¬ 
mercial  graduate  from  high  schools  is  snapped 
up  for  a  job.  That  doesn’t  sound  like  com¬ 
plete  inefficiency. 

Business  education  has  not  been  so  good  as 
it  might  be;  nor  is  any  other  education.  The 
faults  lie,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
bulletin,  in  the  attitude  of  school  administrat¬ 
ors,  in  antiquated  college  entrance  requirements 
which  restrict  unduly  the  amount  of  business 
education  that  a  student  can  take  in  high  school, 
and  in  extremely  limited  services  provided  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  standards  for 
selection  of  office  workers  have  been  lowered  by 
the  war  situation.  Perhaps  under  prewar  con¬ 
ditions  the  standards  were  too  high;  personnel 
managers  seemed  to  demand  impossibly  high 
standards  of  performance  that  they  have  dis¬ 
covered,  under  war  conditions,  not  to  have  been 
fully  justified.  One  need  not  be  a  champion 
typist  or  shorthand  writer,  nor  a  Hollywood 
glamour  girl  in  appearance,  nor  a  paragon  of 
personality,  to  do  the  work  of  an  office  for  the 


salaries  offices  pay.  Perhaps  one  of  the  bene 
fits  from  the  war  situation  has  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  office  work  can  be  done  by  those  of 
less  than  perfect  qualifications. 

While  the  indictment  of  this  leaflet  is  severe 
and  perhaps  not  completely  justified,  it  should 
serve  as  a  warning  that  business  education  needs 
improvement.  Not  the  least  of  those  improve¬ 
ments  might  well  be  better  service  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  than  it  has  been 
rendering. 

- ♦ - 

N.B.T.A.  Convention  Plans 

The  National  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  De¬ 
troit,  on  the  mid-week  dates,  December  28  and 
29,  1943,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  convention 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  N.B.T.A.  urges  that  train  reservations  be 
made  so  as  to  avoid  week-end  travel  and  that 
hotel  reservations,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  be  made 
in  advance.  The  rates  are  $3  to  $6  for  single 
rooms,  $5  to  $9  for  double  rooms,  and  $6  to  $9 
for  double  rooms  with  twin  beds. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  December  28,  a  joint 
session  of  N.B.T.A.  and  M.B.E.A.  will  be  held, 
the  chairman  being  Ivan  Mitchell,  president  of 
M.B.E.A.  Business  education  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  in  wartime  will  be  the  subjects  of  ad¬ 
dresses.  After  a  luncheon  session  of  the  M.B. 
E.A.,  N.B.T.A.  departmental  sessions  and  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  will  be  held.  No  program  is 
planned  for  Tuesday  evening. 

Ivan  E.  Chapman  will  preside  at  a  breakfast 
meeting,  Wednesday  morning,  of  the  past  presi¬ 
dents  and  past  executive  board  members  of  N.B. 
T.A.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  N.B.T.A.  president,  will 
preside  at  the  general  session  and  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  N.B.T.A.,  which  follows.  Addresses 
have  been  scheduled  on  the  subject,  "Business 
and  Education — an  Imperative  Partnership  in 
Wartime  and  for  the  Future.” 

Luncheon  meetings  of  various  organizations 
will  take  place  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
round-table  meetings  of  N.B.T.A.  will  be  held. 

A  joint  closing  dinner  session  of  both  associ¬ 
ations  will  begin  at  6:30,  with  J.  Murray  Hill  as 
toastmaster.  Music  and  dancing  will  follow  the 
dinner  meeting. 

James  L.  Holtsclaw  is  general  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee.  Karl  M.  Maukert  will 
have  charge  of  convention  exhibits.  W.  Harmon 
Wilson  is  membership  director  of  the  N.B.T.A 
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lAJiiatd  lA/ron^  lAJuli  ^liis  jf^icture? 


NORMAN  B.  CLARK 

Second  in  a  Series 


These  skits  convey  suggestions  about  office 
deportment  without  smothering  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  platitudes.  The  author  suggests  that 
the  significant  actions  be  underscored  in  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  make  the  point  easy  for  the 
audience  to  grasp.  A  minimum  of  office  furni¬ 
ture  is  required  for  the  stage  setting. 

For  more  of  Mr.  Clark’s  skits,  see  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  for  last  month. 

SPEAK  UP! 

(In  Mr.  Bonbright’s  office.  Mr.  Bonbright  is 
working  at  the  desk.  Telephone  rings.  Picks  up 
receiver.) 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Mr.  Bonbright  speaking.  .  .  .  Send 
him  right  in.  (Hangs  up  ..  .  Paul  Sheldon, 
a  young  businessman,  enters.)  Hello,  Paul.  Won’t 
you  liave  a  chair.'  (Paul  sits.)  What  did  you 
find  out.' 

Paul  (very  indistinctly).  I  found  that  the  receiv¬ 
ables  were  in  very  bad  condition.  The  average 
age  of  the  delinquent  accounts  was  sixteen  months. 
Mr.  Bonbright.  What’s  that.' 

Paul  (still  indistinctly).  1  said  the  average  age  of 
the  delinquent  accounts  was  sixteen  months. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Sixteen.' 

Paul.  Yes.  Many  of  their  accounts  had  been  turned 
over  to  attorneys  for  collection,  with  rather  un¬ 
successful  results. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Did  you  say  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  results? 

Paul.  Unsuccessful  results.  In  fact,  I  think  you 
could  easily  discount  the  figures  for  receivables 
fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Fifteen  per  cent? 

Paul.  No,  fif/ee  per  cent. 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  Don’t  mumble  your  words.  It  destroys 
confidence  in  you  and  interferes  witli  the  conduct  of 
the  interview. 

THE  PROGRESS  REPORT 
(In  Mr.  Bonbright’s  office.  Mr.  Bonbright 
is  working  at  the  desk.  Rings  bell.  Enter  Sally.) 
Mr.  Bonbright.  Have  you  heard  from  Frank  about 
that  advertising  copy  we  were  supposed  to  send 
to  ’’Life”? 

Sally.  No,  sir,  I  haven’t. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  him! 

He  knows  it’s  got  to  be  in  the  mail  tomorrow. 
Sally.  I  think  he  will  have  it  all  right,  Mr.  Boo- 
bright. 


Mr.  Bonbright.  The  whole  timing  of  our  campaign 
depends  on  that.  Please  tell  him  to  come  here  at 
once.  (Sally  exits.  After  a  brief  pause,  Frank 
enters,  grinning,  with  portfolio  under  his  arm.) 
Frank.  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Bonbright. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  What? 

Frank.  The  copy  for  ’’Life.” 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Well,  it’s  about  time  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  on  that.  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  land  on 
you  with  both  feet. 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  'The  mere  fact  that  you  are  doing  a  job 
well  is  not  sufficient.  Those  who  are  concerned  with 
it  are  entitled  to  be  kept  posted  on  its  progress. 

TIME  LOST  FOREVER 

(Outer  office.  Sally  and  Anne  are  typing. 
Anne  finishes  her  work.) 

Anne.  I  m  certainly  glad  that  is  done.  I  hate  these 
big  schedules  with  job  loads  and  loads  of  num¬ 
bers.  It  took  me  nearly  two  hours  to  finish  just  this 
one.  (As  she  is  taking  it  out  of  the  typewriter,  she 
carelessly  tears  the  paper.)  Now  look  at  that! 
Sally.  What's  the  matter? 

Anne.  1  have  gone  and  torn  it.  Well,  that  means 
I'll  have  to  do  the  whole  thing  over  again. 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  In  a  survey  recently  made  of  the  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  with  employees,  sheer  carelessness 
topped  all  the  rest. 

THE  SNUBBED  RECEPTIONIST 
(Outer  office.  Miss  Reynolds  is  at  reception  desn, 
working.  Enter  Anne  Sims.) 

Anne.  Who  is  in  with  Mr.  Bonbright? 

Miss  Reynolds.  Oh,  that  man  from  McMulIin’s. 
Anne.  You  don’t  talk  as  though  you  liked  him  very 
well. 

Miss  Reynolds.  I  don’t. 

Anne.  Why? 

Miss  Reynolds.  Oh,  no  reason  in  particular. 

Anne.  Speak  of  the  devil,  here  he  comes.  (Salesman 
comes  out  of  Atr.  Bonbright’s  office  and  leaves 
without  speaking  to  the  receptionist.) 

Anne:  Good-looking. 

Miss  Reynolds.  Yes,  and  I’m  afraid  lie  knows  it. 
(Buzzer  rings.) 

Anne.  Oh,  oh!  (Grabs  notebook  and  pencil  and 
hurries  into  Air.  Bonbright* s  office.) 

(Curtain) 

Point:  Do  not  ignore  the  receptionist  in  leaving 
an  office.  She  mav  be  a  friend  in  need. 

(To  be  continued^ 
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A  global  outlook  for  the  coming  air  age 


A  Revolution  in  Transportation 

I’art  1 

N.  L.  lINGELHARDT,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  and  FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 


This  world  is  entering  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  periods  in  history.  We,  who  used  to 
limit  our  movements  to  two  dimensions  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  have  now  taken  on  wings. 
We  are  flying  in  a  huge  ocean  of  air,  an  ocean 
that  is  universal,  the  shore  line  of  which  touches 
the  threshold  of  every  home  on  earth.  Travel¬ 
ing  at  unprecedented  speeds,  we  may  reach 
any  place  in  the  world  in  less  than  sixty  hours. 

Becau.se  of  this,  our  relationships  with  other 
peoples  are  changing  rapidly.  The  conditions 
under  which  business  is  transacted  are  being  al¬ 
tered,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of 
markets  have  increased  manyfold. 

Trade,  therefore,  must  be  carried  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  new  air-age  maxims.  A  revolution  in 
commerce  and  transportation  is  about  to  begin, 
unrivaled  by  any  event  in  history.  Not  even 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  conquest  of 
Alexander,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Magel¬ 
lan  and  the  Polo  brothers,  nor  the  development 
of  the  steamship,  railroad,  and  automobile  can 


compare  in  potential  impact  on  civilization  with 
flight.  The  speed  and  universality  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  airplane  have  made  the  world  one 
place. 

Nothing  less  than  a  global  outlook  will 
.serve  the  well-educated  man  and  woman  in  the 
coming  air  age.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
busine.sses  or  industries  that  will  not  in  one 
way  or  another  be  affected  by  the  impacts  of 
air  transportation  and  communication.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  most  enterprises  will  undoubtedly 
change  and  expand  as  these  impacts  begin  to  be 
felt.  Executives,  junior  executives,  office  man¬ 
agers,  and  traffic  men  are  studying  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  use  of  air  transportation.  Many  of 
them  have  already  found  that  air  transportation 
means  new  markets,  better  service  to  customers, 
economy  in  communication,  faster  and  more 
convenient  travel  for  salesmen  and  executives. 

Needless  to  say,  the  office  personnel  of  these 
forward-looking  businesses  should  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  scope  and  'possibilities  of  this  new 


This  floor  plan,  which  is  part  of  American  Airlines’  Air  Express  and  Air  Freight  Shipper's 
Guide,  illustrates  how  at  present  airlines  load  cargo  into  passenger  planes.  After  the  war,  of 
course,  special  cargo-carrying  planes  will  be  built. 


RCAR  CARGi 
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FLAGSHIP  CARGO  CAPI 


MAXIMUM  CARGO  lOAD  IN  CARGO  COMTARTMU 
MAXIMUM  CARGO  LOAD  IN  CAtIN  WITHOUT  RASSI 

GIRS . 

TOTAl  MAXUAUM  CARGO  LOAD  .  .  . 
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Planes  being  loaded  on 
land  and  water  to  carry 
domestic  and  export 
air  mail  and  freight. 


Right:  United  Air  Lines’ 
mechanics  load  express 
into  the  nose  of  a  Main- 
liner  prior  to  an  over¬ 
night,  coast  -  to  -  coast 
flight.  Below:  In  Pan 
American  Clippers,  car¬ 
go  is  flown  to  almost 
any  place  in  the  world. 


Illustrations  courtesy  of 
A  meric  a  n  A  irl  ines.  Pan 
American^  Airways,  and 
United  Air  Lines. 


Your  students  who 
are  looking  toward  a 
successful  future  will 
wish  to  study  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  air 
transportation  and 
learn  air-age,  global 
geography.  Those 
who  are  so  air-con- 


medium  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Secretaries  should 
be  able  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently  about  air  travel; 
clerks  should  understand 
the  problems  of  shipping 
by  air;  stenographers 
must  know  air-age  termi¬ 
nology,  including  geo¬ 
graphical  names. 

A  knowledge  of  air 
service,  kinds  of  planes, 
routes  flown,  and  time  of 
flight  on  airlines  through¬ 
out  the  world  will  be 
more  important  for  air- 
age  office  personnel  than 
was  the  more  simple  un¬ 
derstanding  of  railroad 
and  steamship  service. 


ditioned  will  live 
with  a  better  understanding  of  events  that  are 
now  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  impresses 
of  flight,  they  will  be  able  to  serve  their  em¬ 
ployers  better,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  new  tempo  of  life  in  this  air 
age. 

What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  know¬ 
ledges  and  appreciations  that  all  of  us — teachers 
and  students — should  have  about  flying.^  First 
of  all,  we  should  understand  the  basic  values 
that  can  be  associated  with  the  use  of  air  as  a 
medium  of  transportation  and  communication. 
Out  of  this  understanding  will  come  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  uses  and  applications  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  that  may  be  of  value  to  a  particular 
business  or  industry.  Then,  too,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  geography  of  the  air  world. 
And  we  must  understand  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  commercial  air  transport. 

The  values  and  uses  that  can  come  through 
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the  application  of  air  transportation  are  not,  by 
any  means,  defined  at  the  present  time.  The 
world  has  shrunk  in  terms  of  the  time  it  takes 
men  to  go  around  it.  The  airplane  has  brought 
us  into  closer  touch  with  other  peoples  of  the 
world  merely  by  increasing  the  speed  of  travel. 

Planes  speed  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States  in  less  than  thirty-four  hours.  You  may 
leave  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  evening  and  eat 
breakfast  on  Pacific  shores  in  the  morning.  The 
large  manufacturing  and  trade  centers  of  the 
country  are  within  a  few  hours’  travel  time  of 
one  another.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  nothing 
but  a  winding  river  that  can  be  crossed  in  six 
hours  or  less. 

But  it  is  not  speed  itself  that  really  counts. 
It  is  the  use  to  which  we  put  this  saving  of 
time  that  will  pay  dividends  economically  and 
socially. 

Express,  Mail,  and  Travel — by  Air 

Today,  air  transportation  is  used  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  purposes  that  could  not  be  considered 
economically  sound  in  peacetime.  Shipping 
trucks  by  air  in  wartime  may  be  a  military  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  in  peacetime  they  will  move  by  the 
cheapest  method  of  transportation.  Therefore, 
we  must  not  allow  the  present  success  of  air 
transportation  to  blind  us  from  the  realization 
of  the  problems  of  competitive  enterprise  after 
the  war. 

Some  aircraft  manufacturers  and  airlines  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cost  of  shipping  by  air  will  be 
reduced  in  the  near  future  to  around  10  cents 
a  ton  mile.  But  that  will  still  be  9  cents  more 
than  railroad  freight  and  9V2  cents  more  than 
water  freight.  Air-freighting  in  times  of  peace 
will,  therefore,  not  displace  surface-transport 
services,  but  rather  will  be  developed  out  of 
the  discovery  of  new  uses  for  airplanes. 

Air  express,  which  may  soon  have  rates  com¬ 
parable  to  rail  express,  is  being  used  for  ship¬ 
ping  emergency  parts,  tools,  dies,  templates, 
advertising  material,  blueprints,  and  other  light¬ 
weight  commodities.  Medical  supplies,  photo¬ 
graphs,  films,  manuscripts,  flowers,  perishable 
foods,  and  similar  items  whose  usefulness  de¬ 
pends  on  the  speed  at  which  they  reach  their 
destinations  may  become  the  backbone  of  the 
air-express  business.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  such 
cbmmodities  can  be  created  to  cause  air  trans¬ 
portation  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  basic 
transport  industries. 


DR.  N.  L.  ENGELHARDT,  Jr.  (Ph.D.,  Columbia) 
recently  appointed  director  of  education,  American 
Airlines,  was  until  September  1  director  of  re¬ 
search,  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Public  Schools.  He 
has  also  been  research  a:sociate  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  educational  consultant  to  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration.  Dr.  Engelhardt  has  written 
widely  on  education  and  aviation.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  three  new  books  dealing  with  the  air  age. 
FRANCES  AVES  SMITH  (M.S.,  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism)  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
B.E.W.  and  author  of  the  airline-occupation 
series  that  appeared-  in  the  magazine  last  year. 


Air  mail  is  used  extensively  in  speeding  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  day  may  not  be  far  off  when 
all  first-class  mail  being  sent  more  than  200 
miles  will  be  sent  by  air. 

The  air  passenger  business  is  today  equivalent 
to  more  than  12  per  Cent  of  the  Pullman  traffic. 
Businessmen  use  planes  for  two  major  reasons. 
First,  they  can  cover  more  territory  in  a  limited 
time.  Second,  they  feel  it  is  more  comfortable 
to  fly  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening,  stay¬ 
ing  in  a  hotel  overnight  at  their  destination, 
than  to  ride  on  an  overnight  train.  But  despite 
the  advantages  of  speed  and  comfort,  business¬ 
men  have  not  yet  accepted  air  travel  as  routine 
and  commonplace. 

These  limitations  of  present-day  air  trans¬ 
portation  are  mentioned  to  indicate  that  the 
application  and  discovery  of  uses  for  air  travel 
and  shipping  are  still  in  the  pioneering  stages 
as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  Office  person¬ 
nel,  alert  to  the  opportunities  of  air  transpor¬ 
tation  and  imaginative  enough  to  see  their  ap¬ 
plication  will  go  far  in  the  postwar  develop¬ 
mental  period  of  flying. 

Nerv  Markets  in  Remote  Lands 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  that  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  will  make  of  postwar  air  transpor¬ 
tation  will  be  to  introduce  new  commodities  to 
old  markets  and  both  new  and  old  commodities 
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new  markets.  Stocks  of  both  necessities  and 
luxuries  all  over  the  world  are  being  depleted; 
ind  when,  after  the  war  is  over,  buying  power 
IS  increased,  new  markets  will  be  opened  in 
emote  places. 

By  means  of  air  transportation,  American  in- 
lustry  will  compete  with  industries  of  other 
countries  in  selling  their  wares.  A  plane  will 
arr)’  a  sample  of  a  commodity,  pictures  of  its 
parts,  designs  for  building  it,  instructions  for 
jsing  it.  If  the  commodity  is  sufficiently  light 
or  if  speed  to  destination  is  of  unusual  im- 
-ortance,  regular  shipments  of  the  commodity 
will  also  be  made  by  plane.  Very  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  subsequent  shipments  will  follow  by  rail 
rnd  water. 

Regardless  of  how  regular  shipments  are 
made,  if  a  plane  is  available  for  making  the 
.ntroductory  shipment,  distance  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  no  barrier  to  competition. 

Furthermore,  as  tomorrow’s  businessman 
ieeks  markets  not  served  by  anyone  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  he  will  find  means  to  reach  markets 
^^ormerly  not  accessible  to  him.  Just  as  at  the 
present  time,  horticulturists  are  buying  land 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  grow  flowers  for 
die  Chicago  market,  so  a  Toledo  businessman, 
for  example,  may  profitably  introduce  his  wares, 
.nanufactured  in  Ohio,  to  the  natives  of  Mauri- 
vius. 

Overcoming  Transportation  Barriers 

For  all  these  uses  of  air  transport  mentioned 
above,  speed  is  the  principal  consideration. 
It  may  not  be  the  basic  contribution  of  the 
airplane  to  civilization,  however;  for,  although 
the  world  is  shrinking  in  time,  it  is  also  ex¬ 
panding  in  accessible  area.  The  new  frontiers 
are  on  the  interiors  of  continents,  in  the  arctic 
regions,  and  in  the  ocean  of  air  above  us.  The 
airplane  has  opened  up  vast  continental  inte¬ 
riors  never  before  accessible  by  any  transpor¬ 
tation  other  than  mule,  llama,  or  dog.  This 
contribution  of  the  airplane  can  be  completely 
dissociated  from  the  factor  of  speed,  for  even 
if  planes  could  go  only  forty  miles  an  hour 
they  would  still  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
overcoming  earthly  barriers  to  transportation, 
such  as  mountain  ranges,  oceans,  and  arctic 
wastes.  The  application  of  this  contribution 
of  the  airplane  may  prove  it  to  be  of  much 
;;reater  consequence  than  speed,  at  least  for 
many  businesses. 

Just  as  important  as  knowing  the  basic  con¬ 
tributions  air  transport  will  m^e  to  postwar 


industry  is  recognizing  the  basic  changes  in 
thinking  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  air-con¬ 
ditioning  our  minds. 

Lightness — the  Essence  of  Flying 

Although  consideration  of  weight  and  space 
in  shipping  has  always  been  of  importance,  it 
has  to  be  given  first  place  in  shipping  by  air. 
Lightness  is  the  essence  of  flying.  Materials 
from  which  planes  are  made  are  the  lightest 
metals.  The  structural  design  of  aircraft  is 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  of  lightness. 

Commodities  carried  by  air  should  be  light 
in  weight  to  command  the  lowest  shipping  cost. 
Already  fly-weight  editions  of  magazines  are 
being  published  for  air-express  shipment. 
Microfilms  are  sent  in  place  of  heavy  mail.  Some 
manufacturers  of  household  appliances  are  re¬ 
designing  their  products  to  make  them  of  new, 
light-weight  materials  so  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  by  air  after  the  war.  The  possibilities 
for  economy,  improved  design,  and  outlets  for 
new  materials,  such  as  plastics,  aluminum,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  beryllium,  are  almost  limitless. 

What  to  ship,  then,  must  be  based  on  the 
factor  of  weight.  Where  to  ship  must  be  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  air  routes.  As  an  air  route 
usually  means  the  shortest  distance  between 
given  points  on  the  globe,  a  knowledge  of 
global  geography  is  all-important. 

Many  firms  whose  business  has  been  domestic 
up  to  the  present  time  may  find  that,  through 
air  transportation,  expansion  on  an  international 
scale  will  be  desirable  and  possible.  What  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  new  air  world  should  we  have  in 
our  minds  Certainly  we  want  to  know  where 
other  peoples  live  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  We  want  to  know  how  far  away  the 
Chinese,  Russians,  Indians,  Africans,  and 
others  are  from  Americans.  We  want  to  know 
what  places  lie  between  the  United  States  and 
the  home  countries  of  these  peoples. 

In  addition  to  these  physical  geographical 
facts,  it  will  be  important  to  understand  how 
people  live,  what  they  produce,  what  their  cli¬ 
mate  is,  what  sort  of  a  philosophy  of  life  they 
have,  something  about  their  customs,  govern¬ 
ment,  family  life,  and,  of  course,  their  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  a  big  order,  but  not  an  impos¬ 
sible  or  even  impractical  one.  It  is  merely  part 
of  the  new  understanding  that  we  must  have  to 
enjoy  life  in  the  global,  air  world. 

(The  concluding  part  of  this  article  will  ap- 
pear  next  month.) 
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Office  Training 
In  the  Smaller  School 


OLGA  ALBER 

OMMERCIAL  teachers  realize  that,  if 
high  schools  are  to  train  people  for  the 
business  world,  they  can  no  longer  adhere 
strictly  to  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping, 
with  junior  business  training,  commercial 
arithmetic,  business  English,  and  commercial 
law  serving  as  necessary  adjuncts.  Some  kind 
of  advanced  or  additional  office  training  should 
be  provided,  not  only  to  tie  up  what  has  been 
learned  with  real  business  situations,  but  to 
give  specific  training  in  business  skills  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  traditional  three. 

Just  what  that  training  should  be  depends, 
of  course,  upon  what  business  needs.  This 
calls  for  a  business  survey  of  the  community 
to  find  out  what  skills  are  in  demand.  If  the 
demand  is  for  office-machine  operators,  then  an 
office-training  class  must  justify  its  introduction 
in  the  commercial  curriculum  by  giving  that 
training. 

But  in  many  communities  the  element  of 
cost  will  outweigh  the  demand  for  this  kind 
of  training.  In  large  cities,  where  enrollment, 
chance  for  placement,  and  money  available  for 
the  purchase  of  expensive  equipment  invite 
a  third-year  commercial  class,  the  problem  lends 
itself  to  a  fairly  easy  solution.  Not  so  in  smaller 
schools  and  communities,  where  money  is  not 
available  and  office-machine  operators  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  in  number. 

It  is  the  smaller  school,  then,  that  must  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  advisability  of  a  third-year 
class  or  office  training,  as  this  course  has  come 
to  be  called. 

In  referring  to  office  training,  some  teachers 
have  in  mind  an  advanced  course  in  typing 
and  transcription,  supplemented  by  part-time 
work  in  business  offices.  Others  think  of  the 
course  as  secretarial  practice  for  advanced  com¬ 
mercial  students  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
and  typing,  using  a  textbook  on  secretarial 
training  which  gives  the  student  information  on 


filing,  business  forms,  business  machines,  busi¬ 
ness  procedures,  etc.,  but  not  definite  and  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  any  one  skill  other  than 
shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping. 

Recently,  office  training  has  come  to  mean 
training  on  office  machines  (such  as  the  Comp¬ 
tometer,  stencil  duplicator,  dictating  machines, 
and  bookkeeping  machines)  and  filing  devices, 
until  a  skill  has  been  developed  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  hold  down  a  job  in  the 
business  world  as  a  skilled  operator  on  one 
of  these  office  machines. 

Such  a  course  in  high  school,  it  is  plain 
to  see,  calls  for  expensive  equipment  and,  in 
most  cases,  hours  of  practice  until  a  mastery 
is  reached.  If  there  is  sufficient  demand  in  a 
community  for  skilled  workers,  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  of  minor  importance.  It  has  been 
found  from  surveys  that  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  an  adequate  office-training  setup 
would  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  amount  spent 
on  shop  or  trades  courses,  athletic  equipment,  or 
some  of  the  science  departments. 

But  should  a  community  feel  that  high  cost 
or  small  enrollment  does  not  w'arrant  such  a 
class,  is  there  a  justifiable  office-training  course  j 
that  lies  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned: 
that  of  textbook  information  on  office  pro¬ 
cedure,  with  emphasis  on  some  kind  of  ad¬ 
vanced  typing  not  covered  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  office-machine  training.^ 

Such  a  course  would  fit  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  schools  where  expensive  equipment 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  I  have 
followed  such  a  plan  in  our  school  for  the 
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ipast  five  years,  and  each  year  the  class  person¬ 
nel  has  increased,  although  the  yearly  enroll¬ 
ment  in  our  school  has  decreased  slightly. 

Our  equipment,  in  addition  to  the  typewrit¬ 
ers,  includes:  one  up-to-date  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine,  a  Mimeoscope,  styli,  two  kinds  of  hec- 
tograph  machines,  one  adding  machine,  the 
Remington  Rand  individual  filing  equipment, 
and  secretarial  practice  textbooks.  Around  this 
rather  meager  machine  equipment  I  have  tried 
to  build  a  justifiable  third-year  commercial  class 
in  office  training. 

I  have  worked  out  a  course  of  study  by  six- 
week  periods,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  meet  individual  student 
job  assignments  or  some  unexpected  type  of 
work  that  must  be  completed  within  a  certain 
time  limit. 

Such  an  assignment  came  in  this  past  year. 
With  just  one  day’s  notice  we  were  asked  to 
alphabetize  about  45,000  sugar-ration  cards. 
This  was  an  excellent  practical  problem  to 
follow  up  the  lesson  on  filing.  Because  the 
work  had  to  be  completed  in  one  week’s  time, 
the  students  were  dismissed  from  other  classes 
and  w^orked  all  day  for  one  w-eek  until  the  job 
was  finished. 

Sev'eral  w'eeks  previous  to  this,  members  of 
the  class  spent  three  full  days  typing  and  com¬ 
puting  the  ration  cards  for  business  concerns. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  war  effort  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  more  work  of  this 
type.  Following  is  a  very  condensed  outline 
of  the  course  as  given  in  our  school  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  fifteen  in  the  class. 

First  Six  Weeks 

1.  Drill  on  figures  each  day. 

2.  Typing:  goal  for  the  year  on  a  timed 
test,  70  or  more  words  a  minute. 

3.  Rapid  survey  of  a  secretarial  practice 
test  for  general  information. 

What  Did 

N  THE  SPRING  ISSUES  of  this  magazine,  out¬ 
standing  educators  discussed  ways  for  teachers 
to  spend  the  summer  vacation.  The  B.E.W.  will 
welcome  brief  statements  from  teachers,  telling 
how  they  used  the  summer  period. 

For  example,  Donald  R.  Roberts,  of  the  Elma 
(Washington)  High  School,  worked  as  office 
manager  and  auditor  for  a  distributing  company 
for  two  months  and  then  was  desk  clerk  for  a 
hotel.  He  has  kept  busy  in  his  spare  time,  too. 


4.  Typing  report  cards,  permanent  records, 
etc.,  for  entire  school.  Practice  in  feeding  cards, 
indexing  alphabetically,  writing  on  ruled  lines. 

Second  Six  Weeks 

1.  Stencil  cutting,  use  of  stencil  duplicator, 
tracing,  use  of  stylus,  use  of  hectograph,  prac¬ 
tice  on  adding  machine.  Each  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  at  least  ten  stencils,  such  as 
tests,  school  programs,  club  programs,  church 
programs,  school  paper,  banquet  programs, 
song  sheets,  lesson  plans,  P.-T.A.  bulletins, 
yearbooks. 

2.  Notices  of  less  permanent  nature  run 
on  the  hectograph. 

3.  Addition  of  scores  for  teachers,  treas¬ 
urers’  reports,  etc. 

Third  Six  Weeks 

Filing,  using  the  Remington  Rand  individ¬ 
ual  filing  system. 

Fourth  Six  Weeks 

1.  Review  of  letter  forms  and  envelope 
addressing. 

2.  Continuation  of  practice  in  filing  and 
stencil  cutting. 

Fifth  Six  Weeks 

1.  Review  of  manuscript  typing  and  tabu¬ 
lation.  Typing  of  theses  for  faculty  members, 
plays  for  Dramatics  Department,  student’s  own 
themes. 

2.  Review  of  billing  and  invoicing. 

Sixth  Six  Weeks 

1.  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests. 

2.  Demonstrations  of  office  machines  not 
included  in  the  school  equipment. 

You  Do? 

teaching  typing  and  shorthand  to  soldiers  for 
two  hours,  five  nights  a  week.  This  fall  he  began 
teaching  at  Clover  Park  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

- ^ - 

"Please  don't  speak  when  I’m  interrupting." 

— You  Were  Never  Lovelier 

Defeat  consists  in  acknowledging  it. 

— Ten  Test  News 
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News  from  Washington 

New  Rehabilitation  Laws 

h'of  the  hijured  and  Disabled:  There  are  two 
new  laws  on  the  statute  books  for  the  vocational 
and  physical  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  Under  one  of  these  laws  there  may  soon 
be  created  a  new  agency  to  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram — and  chances  are  that  agency  will  have 
little  relation  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Veterans  Administration  will  administer 
a  program  for  persons  disabled  in  military  or 
naval  service  at  any  time  after  December  6, 
1941. 

Tlie  act  permits  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  use  and  extend  its  present  training  facilities 
or  to  use  those  of  any  other  Governmental 
agency  or  those  maintained  by  joint  Federal- 
state  support.  The  V.A.  may  also  enter  into 
ontracts  with  private  institutions  and  private 
employers  to  provide  additional  training  needed 
to  fit  veterans  for  employment  opportunities. 
(Public  Law  16 — 78th  Congress). 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator  is  re- 
s(X)nsible  for  carrying  out  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act  for  rehabilitating  persons  injured  in  indus¬ 
try,  in  civilian  defense  protective  services,  and 
while  on  duty  in  the  merchant  marine.  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  113 — 78th  Congress.) 

This  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  ’’sup¬ 
plement  and  improve  our  existing  system  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.”  In  other  words,  it 
amends  the  Act  of  June  2,  1920,  which  has 
been  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (and  previously  by  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education)  for  more  than  two  de¬ 
cades. 

The  present  act  §ays  nothing  about  the  duties 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
administering  the  program.  Authority  is  vested 
in  the  FSA  Administrator  (Paul  V.  McNutt). 

The  Act  of  1920  limited  the  Federal  funds 
to  be  granted  to  the  states  to  $^,500,000  a  year; 
the  Barden-LaFollette  measure  removes  that  re¬ 
striction.  No  ceiling  is  placed  on  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  states.  Up 
to  $15,000,000  a  year  will  probably  be  spent 
under  the  expanded  program  by  both  Federal 
and  state  government. 

Federal-state  funds  are  to  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar,  except  for  expenses  incurred  in  re¬ 
habilitating  “war  disabled  civilians,”  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 


■’War  disabled  civilians”  covers  any  one  of  the 
5,000,000  air-raid  wardens,  members  of  civil  I 
air  patrol,  airplane  spotters,  and  other  person¬ 
nel  of  civilian-defense  protective  services,  in¬ 
jured  while  on  official  duty.  Administration 
costs  are  to  be  paid  wholly  by  the  Federal 
Government  also. 

For  the  first  time,  physical  as  well  as  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  provided  for.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  pernicious  practice  of  retraining  a 
person  ’’around  a  disability,  even  where  it  was 
more  economical  to  eliminate  the  handicap 
itself.”  This  practice  was  encouraged  because 
no  Federal  funds  were  available  for  physical 
restoration.  Under  the  Barden-LaFollette  bill,  1 
Federal  funds  can  now  be  used  for  this  purpose,  i 

Essential  though  these  two  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  laws  are,  political  machinations 
created  a  two-beaded  creature,  where  a  single¬ 
headed  system  might  have  been  as  effective. 
Nor  is  that  all.  .  .  . 

Original  framers  of  the  bill  realized  that  the 
injuries  in  war,  on  our  merchant  shipping, 
among  the  new  millions  of  industrial  workers, 
and  in  civilian  defense,  call  for  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  on  such  a  program  began  as 
long  as  6  months  ago.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  pressure  from  the  organized 
veterans’  groups  forced  the  lawmakers  to  create 
a  separate  rehabilitation  program  for  persons 
injured  in  war  service.  At  the  same  time,  pres¬ 
sure  from  a  different  source  caused  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  to  entrust  the  program  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  instead  of  to  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Surprise  Appointment 

Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt  has 
wiped  out  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  has 
set  up  an  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
under  his  own  supervision. 

The  new  office  is  set  up  under  the  terms  of 
the  Barden-LaFollette  Act. 

New  director  of  the  Office  is  Michael  J. 
Shortley,  an  able  and  genial  administrator, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Field  Division,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board.  The  nomination  caused 
some  surprise  among  educators,  since  Mr.  Short- 
ley  has  not  been  associated  with  education  or 
vocational  “rehab”  for  many  years.  Soon  after 
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World  War  No.  1,  he  joined  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  as  a  training 
I  officer  but  resigned  after  a  short  time. 

John  Kratz,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  since  1920,  has  been  named 
associate  director. 

General  Hines,  in  charge  of  the  V.A.,  has 
just  completed  the  organization  of  fifty-two  dis¬ 
trict  vocational  rehabilitation  offices.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  by  the  end  of  1943  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  veterans  of  World  War  II  will  have  been 
discharged,  many  of  whom  will  seek  rehabili¬ 
tation  training  services. 

Deferred  Soldiering 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Training  Act,  high  school  students  will 
no  longer  be  forced  to  throw  down  their  books 
in  the  middle  of  a  semester  and  rush  into  uni¬ 
forms.  The  amendment  provides  that  high 
school  students  in  the  last  half  of  one  of  the 
academic  years  may  ask  to  have  their  induction 
deferred  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  or 
until  graduation,  "whichever  is  earlier.”  (Public 
Law  126 — 78th  Congress). 

War  Scholarships 

The  War  Department  was  authorized  to  is¬ 
sue  scholarships  to  17-year-old  high  school 
graduates  who  make  high  grades  on  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  given  by  the  Army  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  specialized  college  training 
program.  For  one  year  at  least,  the  successful 
l7-year-olds  will  enjoy  free  college  tuition, 
room  and  board.  Technically,  they  are  members 
of  the  Reserve  Corps.  When  they  reach  their 
18th  birthday,  they  are  inducted  into  the  Army, 
given  a  13-week  basic  military  training,  and 
then  reassigned  to  college  or  else  retained  in 
the  Army  camp. 

The  NYA  Is  Dead 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was 
ordered  liquidated  by  the  Congress,  after  a 
series  of  close  votes  in  the  Senate. 

Big  question  now  is  who  is  eligible  to  in¬ 
herit  the  equipment  and  property  of  this 
agency. 

First  choice  goes  to  no.n-Federal  vocational 
education  authorities  who  were  using  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  June  30.  They  may  use  it  for  the  entire 
duration  of  the  war,  without  any  charge. 


Preinduction  Training  Appeal 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  Stimson  issued  a 
special  appeal  to  all  vocational  educators  to 
convert  their  shop  facilities  and  vocational 
educational  resources  to  preinduction  training 
for  boys  who  will  enter  the  armed  forces. 
Through  a  special  War  Department  Bulletin 
(PIT  330),  the  Secretary  tells  vocational  edu¬ 
cators  why  the  Army  needs  trained  specialists 
and  how  the  present  (rather  limited)  preinduc¬ 
tion  training  program  may  be  expanded  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

Visual  Aids 

Although  it  is  not  generally  known,  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons  have  been  used  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  for  instructional  purposes  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  other  Government  agencies  and  private 
industry.  Lockheed  Aircraft  reports,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  it  was  amazed  to  discover  how 
"quickly  yesterday’s  musicians  and  office  work¬ 
ers  become  adept  as  riveters  after  viewing  an 
animated  film  on  Four  Methods  of  Flush 
Riveting." 

.  Congressmen  Are  Impressed 

The  $1,0()(),0()0  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year  for  visual  aids  in  war  training  work 
was  used  to  produce  and  release  48  motion 
pictures  on  machine  shop  and  shipbuilding 
operations.  Some  27,000  prints  have  already 
been  bought  by  schools,  industry,  and  Allied 
Nations.  The  present  increased  appropriation 
will  be  used  to  produce  films  on  144  new  sub¬ 
jects.  Film  strips  and  teacher’s  manuals  will  be 
added  to  the  aids  to  be  released  under  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

- ^ - 

Farming  for  Victory 

Four-H  Club  members  last  year  in  their 
club  projects  raised  more  than  six  million 
chickens  and  one  fourth  of  a  million  hogs, 
owned  close  to  a  100,000  head  of  dairy  cattle. 
They  raised  more  than  two  million  bushels  of 
vegetables  in  4-H  Victory  Gardens;  canned 
over  twelve  million  jars  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats.  They  bought  over  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  War  Bonds,  and  collected  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  scrap. 

Editorial  Note:  How  about  a  similar  goal 
for  sponsors  and  members  of  all  business-edu¬ 
cation  clubs  to  str«v(“  to  attain? 
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A  Letter 

To  a  Former  Pupil 

EAR  HARRY:  You  should  know  better 
than  to  ask  your  old  teacher’s  opinion 
about  any  matter  pedagogical.  How  I  love 
to  give  opinions! 

"Should  beginning  typing  students  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  erase  in  their  second  semester?" 

I’ll  bet  you  and  Olive  have  conscientiously 
refrained  from  picking  up  your  young  Robert 
when  he  has  cried.  You’ve  thought  that  if 
you  picked  him  up  even  once  when  he  was 
just  crying  for  attention,  it  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  spoiling  him.  And  you  thought 
it  wouldn’t  take  many  of  those  steps  to  have 
him  thoroughly  spoiled. 

Typing  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  habit 
as  crying  to  be  taken  up — more  so,  really. 
Every  time  the  right  motion  is  made  on  the 
keyboard,  it’s  a  constructive  habit  and  a  help 
in  building  the  skill.  Every  time  a  wrong 
motion  is  made,  an  error  results — but  even 
more  important,  a  wrong  habit  is  being  formed. 
(And  it  doesn’t  take  any  more  mis-motions 
on  the  keyboard  to  spoil  typing  than  mis¬ 
handling  of  a  baby  to  spoil  him!) 

You  may  find,  as  Robert  grows  older,  that 
if  he  gets  punished  for  naughtiness,  he  thinks 
he  has  thereby  settled  his  score  and  can  go 
ahead  and  be  as  naughty  as  he  likes.  He 
weighs  the  pain  of  the  spank  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  jam  jar  and  acts  without  re¬ 
gard  for  what  we  call  conscience.  (The  same 
tendency  is  often  found  in  certain  kinds  of 
criminals  who  have  never  developed  any  clear 
social  understanding — one  burglary  vs.  so  much 
time  in  jail;  if  I  make  my  payment  to  society, 

I  can  do  as  I  please.) 

The  young  typist  may  easily  adopt  the  same 
attitude;  I’ve  made  an  error,  but,  on  my  own 
time.  I’ve  erased  it;  the  spot  is  still  there  to 
spoil  the  looks  of  my  paper.  I  can  make  as 
many  errors  as  I  wish,  so  long  as  I  always  pay 
for  them  with  erasures. 

You  may  say  simply  that  a  typist  sometimes 
becomes  careless  when  he  can  erase  freely,  but 
I  honestly  believe  this  is  the  psychology  back 
of  the  whole  tning. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  one  would  say 
that  no  beginning  typist  should  be  allowed  to 
erase,  but  I  wouldn’t  go  that  far.  Some  be- 
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ginning  typists — and  a  few  classes — could  I 
erase  without  the  slightest  damage  to  their  I 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  sup-  I 
posedly  skilled  typists  could  do  much  better  I 
work  if  the  Government  called  in  all  the  | 
erasers.  I 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  erasing  I 
should  be  taught  as  a  skill — and  it  is  a  skill!  I 
— almost  apart  from  typing.  This  is  for  the  I 
reason  I  have  stated,  but  much  more  because 
the  teacher  needs  to  know  what  was  written 
first — of  what  the  error  consisted. 

Don’t  you  analyze  errors?  And  how  are 
you  going  to  analyze  them  if  they’re  erased 
before  they  come  to  you?  And  then  you’re 
going  to  give  volumes  of  exercises  to  cover 
everything  and  the  students  are  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  w’asteful  practicing  where  one  or  two 
specific  exercises  would  make  new  men  of 
them! 

I  hope  you  make  them  find  all  their 
own  errors  whether  they  erase  or  not. 
And  I  hope  you  don’t  make  them  finish  the 
copy,  regardless  of  the  number  of  errors,  and 
then  throw'  it  away  without  looking  at  it  if  it 
isn’t  perfect!  Those  are  wicked  things  for  a 
teacher  to  let  learners  do,  and  they  play  the 
mischief  with  typing. 

I  hope  that  if  you  don’t  let  them  erase 
now,  you’ll  teach  them  to  do  a  good  job  of  it 
sometime  before  they  escape  you. 

I’m  glad  to  hear  you’re  teaching  beginning 
typing.  It  had  always  worried  me  because  you 
got  into  commercial  teaching  without  starting 
with  any  of  the  basic  skills.  After  all,  they’re 
the  very  backbone  of  the  work — and  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  a  teacher. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Celia  Avars  Priestley 
- ♦ - 

Keep  on  Advertising 

One  w'ord  won’t  tell  you  very  much 
You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking; 

One  step  w'on’t  take  you  very  far. 

You’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking; 

One  inch  w'on’t  make  you  very  tall. 

You’ve  got  to  keep  on  growing; 

And  just  one  ad  won’t  do  it  all — 

You’ve  got  to  keep  ’em  going. 

— Ad  Libber,  Phoenix  Advertising  Club 

Louis  Untermeyer’s  suggested  title  for  a  gar¬ 
den  book:  Weed  ’em  and  Reap. 
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Touch  Addition  Drills 

For  the  Full-Keyboard  Calculator 

RUTH  L.  ROBERTS 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville 


The  drill  material  given  here  for  teaching  touch 
addition  on  the  full-keyboard  calculator  has  proved 
to  be  very  helpful  to  students.  It  is  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  rotation  plan  of  teaching,  because 
the  essential  instructions  are  briefly  stated  for  the 
student,  who  can,  of  course,  practice  more  intelli¬ 
gently  if  he  knows  what  he  is  trying  to  learn. 

— Editor 

Directions  to  the  Student 
ACH  set  of  these  drill  problems  has  i  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  in  teaching  touch  addition  on 
the  full-keyboard  calculator.  This  purpose  is 
explained  briefly  at  the  beginning  of  each  set 
of  problems. 

Use  the  first  and  second  fingers  only — the 
first  on  the  ten  keys  and  all  higher  values,  and 
the  second  on  the  column  of  units  keys. 

Single  Reaches 

Practice  on  singles  reaches  emphasizes  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  key  tops.  Odd  numbers,  1,  3,  and 
5,  are  flat;  even  numbers,  2  and  4,  are  concave. 

Use  first  and  second  fingers  only. 
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The  "touch  keyboard,”  that  part  of  the  key¬ 
board  that  is  used  in  adding  by  the  touch  sys¬ 
tem,  includes  only  the  keys  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
because  these  keys  are  easily  reached.  Higher 
numbers  are  added  in  combinations  of  these 
keys.  To  gain  speed  and  accuracy,  always  use 
exactly  the  same  combinations.  Thus,  7  is  al¬ 
ways  4,  3,  which  brings  you  back  to  the  home 
row  of  3’s,  the  center  of  the  touch  keyboard; 
9  is  always  5,  4,  for  the  same  reason. 

Practice  from  the  beginning  for  fluency,  con¬ 
tinuity  of  working,  and  speed.  Work  evenly 
and  rapidly.  You  should  be  able  to  add  any  of 
these  drill  problems  accurately  in  20  seconds, 
and  most  of  them  in  15  seconds. 

Longer  Reaches 

Practice  on  longer  reaches  teaches  your  fingers 
vertical  location.  The  center  of  the  touch  key¬ 
board  is  the  "home  row'*  of  3’s. 
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Two  Key -Stroke  Figures 
The  use  of  two-key  strokes  for  figures  above  ^ 
must  become  automatic.  Always  strike  3,  3  for 


6;  4, 

3  for  7; 

4,  4  for  8; 

and  3, 

4  for  9 
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Ball  State  Anniversaries 

HIS  YEAR  MARKS  two  Silver  anniversaries  at 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana.  The  school  opened  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
with  M.  E.  Studebaker  as  head  of  the  Business 
Education  Department.  Dr.  Studebaker’s  own 
story  of  the  development  of  the  school  and  its 
business-teacher  training  was  published  in  The 
Ball  State  Commerce  Journal  for  May. 

In  the  beginning.  Dr.  Studebaker  points  out, 
business  subjects  were  taught  primarily  for  their 
vocational  value.  The  social  objective,  intro¬ 
duced  later,  was  followed  by  the  consumer  or 
personal-use  objective.  Dr.  Studebaker  suggests: 

We  may  have  permitted  the  pendulum  to  swing 
too  far  in  our  effort  to  find  a  different  objective 
when  it  was  found  that  too  many  workers  were  be¬ 
ing  trained  for  office  jobs  that  could  not  be  found. 
.  .  .  There  is  just  as  great  a  danger  of  overemphasiz¬ 
ing  the  social  or  the  consumer  objectives  of  business 
education  as  there  is  of  overemphasizing  the  voca¬ 
tional  objectives. 

Among  his  many  professional  honors.  Dr. 
Studebaker  has  been  vice-president  of  N.C.T.F. 
(now  N.B.T.A.),  president  of  the  N.A.C.T.T.I. 
(now  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.),  and  president  of  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education. 


Canadian  Teachers  Please  Note  I 

o  FACILITATE  the  transmission  of  fees  in  con- 1 
nection  with  the  B.E.W.  monthly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  transcription  service  and  to  insure  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  will  not  operate  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Canadian  users  of  this  service,  we 
have  arranged  with  the  Toronto  Office  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  to  sell  B.E.W.  awards 
stamps. 

These  stamps  are  of  10-cent  denomination  and  fl 
may  be  used  like  money  when  sending  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  transcription  solutions  to  our  New  York 
Office.  These  10-cent  stamps  may  be  purchased 
in  any  quantity  that  suits  your  convenience. 
Affix  one  stamp  for  each  certificate  desired  to  the 
entry  form  accompanying  your  club  of  papers. 

Address  Canadian  orders  for  B.E.W.  stamps  to: 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  30  Bloor  Street, 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Victory  Corps  Notes 

N  EXCELLENT  PLAN  for  the  administration 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  in  large 
school  systems  is  in  operation  in  the  schobls  of 
Cincinnati.  A  co-ordinating  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Orin  B.  Graff  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Victory  Corps  director  of  each  school 
and  two  representatives  of  the  superintendent’s 
office,  meets  regularly  and  has  recently  issued  a 
report  and  a  statement  of  policies. 

A  clearance  center  has  been  set  up,  through 
which  all  requests  for  service  or  offers  of  service 
must  pass.  This  prevents  overlapping  of  effort 
and  duplication  of  requests. 

Some  of  the  policies  decided  upon  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

All  membership  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  think  through 
the  objectives  of  the  Victory  Corps  before  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  membership. 

Scholarship  as  a  qualification  for  membership 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  child  concerned. 

Each  school  should  utilize  the  student  organiza¬ 
tions  it  now  has,  endeavoring  to  shift  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  their  activities  to  war  needs. 


The  acme  of  frankness  was  reached  in  this 
classified  ad  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  re¬ 
cently: 

Wicked  old  desert  trader,  sole  owner  of  14  lb. 
ham,  desires  to  meet  pleasant,  unattached  lady 
with  cook  stove.  Obj.  picnic.  Box  K6466,  Ex¬ 
aminer.  — Editor  and  Publisher 
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Tests  and  Awards 
For  Shorthand  and  Typing 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 


The  revitalizing  effect  on  students  when 
they  receive  shorthand  and  typing  certifi¬ 
cates  and  prizes  that  they  have  won  is  highly 
encouraging  to  any  teacher.  No  one  can  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  awards  who  has  not 
seen  students  receive  the  certificates  they  have 
earned. 

I  suppose  every  shorthand  teacher  has  had 
the  disheartening  experience  of  giving  an  as¬ 
signment  and  of  having  only  a  few  of  the  more 
ambitious  students  do  all  the  work  required. 
Most  pupils  are  inclined  to  spend  a  good  share 
of  their  time  figuring  out  just  how  little  study 
and  practice  will  enable  them  to  get  by  in  the 
class,  but  the  awarding  of  certificates  gives  im¬ 
mediate  meaning  to  the  time  spent  in  practicing. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  the  professional  maga¬ 
zine  for  students  and  stenographers,  has  a 
strong  program  of  tests  and  awards,  designed  to 
create  and  reward  effort  in  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  classes.  The  popularity  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  growth  in  the  number  of  awards 
issued  testify  to  its  value  in  training  classes. 
Certificates  and  prizes  indicate  accomplishment; 
they  encourage  and  keep  students  constantly 
interested  in  their  work. 

Shorthand  Arvards 

Junior  O.G.A.  Certificate.  The  first  award 
offered  to  beginners  in  shorthand  is  junior 
membership  in  the  Order  of  Gregg  Artists.  A 
shorthand  penmanship  test,  published  in  The 
Gregg  Writer  each  month,  is  to  be  practiced 
until  a  fluent,  reasonably  correct  style  Ls  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  best  copy  that  the  student  is  able  to 
write  is  submitted  to  the  O.  G.  A.  Examining 
Committee;  if  it  qualifies,  a  certificate  is  issued. 
If  the  notes  do  not  qualify,  they  are  returned 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  further  prac¬ 
tice. 

"Key  to  the  Marking  of  the  O..  G.  A.  Test,” 
a  little  circular  that  every  shorthand  teacher 
should  have,  is  a  complete  guide  to  shorthand 
writing  style.  It  is  supplied  to  students  who 
fail  to  qualify  on  the  test  and  is  intended  to 


guide  them  in  their  practice  for  a  better  style. 

The  importance  of  good  notes  to  the  training 
and  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  shorthand  stu¬ 
dent  is  obvious  to  most  shorthand  teachers. 
The  student  who  has  been  taught  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  reasonably  correct  outlines  will 
not  waste  time  struggling  to  read  scrawly  notes 
later,  when  he  should  be  developing  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed.  The  student  who  is  not  taught 
early  in  the  course  to  differentiate  clearly  be¬ 
tween  long  and  short  strokes,  large  and  small 
circles,  straight  lines  and  curves,  starts  out  with 
a  tremendous  handicap  in  the  speed  and  tran¬ 
scription  classes. 

The  importance  of  early  training  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  good  notes  cannot  be  stressed  too  much, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  students  started  on 
writing  correct  shorthand  is  by  having  them 
practice  for  the  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Certificate. 

O.  G.  A.  Certificate.  The  O.  G.  A.  Mem¬ 
bership  Certificate  is  the  next  award  for  short¬ 
hand  writing  style.  It  is  given  to  students  who 
have  acquired  a  satisfactory  practical  shorthand 
style  so  that  they  produce  the  kind  of  notes  effi¬ 
cient  stenographers  and  secretaries  write.  The 
O.  G.  A.  Test  is  published  in  The  Gregg  Writer 
each  month. 

Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest.  Approximately  • 
30,000  shorthand  writers,  representing  nearly 
a  score  of  countries  in  normal  times,  participate 
annually  in  the  International  O.  G.  A.  Contest, 
which  is  announced  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Gregg  Writer. 

Complete  Theory  Certificate.  The  Complete 
Theory  Certificate  is  offered  to  students  who 
are  trained  sufficiently  well  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  shorthand  to  be  able  to 
pass  the  Complete  Theory  Test  published  in 
The  Gregg  News  Letter  each  month. 

Speed  Certificates.  Other  awards  that  de¬ 
velop  lively  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  the 
Shorthand  Speed  Certificates.  If  these  certifi¬ 
cates  are  offered  progressively,  they  encourage 
considerable  homework  writing  practice. 

Certificates  begin  at  60  words  a  minute. 
Shorthand  Speed  Tests  at  60,  80,  100,  120,  and 
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HO  words  a  minute  are  published  in  The  Gregg 
News  Letter  each  month,  and  are  of  five  min¬ 
utes’  duration.  As  soon  as  students  qualify  for 
one  award,  they  should  begin  working  for  the 
next  higher  one.  The  highest  award  is  the  di¬ 
amond  medal,  for  200  words  a  minute. 

The  60-  and  80-word  awards  are  goals  for 
the  second  semester,  although  students  may  not 
qualify  for  them  until  the  third  semester.  En¬ 
couraging  students  to  qualify  at  low'er  speed 
levels  early  in  the  course  is  conducive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  satisfactory'  standard  of  skill  in 
the  final  term.  The  percentage  of  students 
qualifying  at  100  and  120  words  a  minute  is 
largely  determined  by  the  number  of  students 
who  begin  early  to  qualify  at  the  lower  speeds. 

About  2,000  students  now  qualify  annually 
for  the  I40-w'ord  medal.  Not  many  years  ago 
we  issued,  in  one  year,  only  125  medals  to  stu¬ 
dents  w'ho  qualified  at  125  words  a  minute, 
and  considered  this  an  excellent  performance! 

Awards  for  Typing  Progress 

Order  of  Artistic  Typists.  An  equally  good 
program  has  been  designed  for  the  typing  stu¬ 
dent.  The  late  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  author  of 
Rational  Typewriting,  recognized  many  years 
ago  the  need  for  a  stimulus  to  better  typing. 
Students  had  to  be  taught  early  to  differentiate 
between  clean  artistic  typing  and  shoddy  work. 

Mr.  SoRelle  inaugurated  the  Order  of  Art¬ 
istic  Typists,  offering  Junior  Membership  to  the 
beginners  who  typed  a  plain  copy  test  neatly 
and  accurately,  and  Senior  Membership  to  the 
advanced  students  who  applied  their  skill  on 
a  practical  typing  problem  such  as  arranging 
tabulation,  rough  draft,  or  some  other  assign¬ 
ment  that  a  competent  typist  would  be  expected 
to  handle. 

The  O.  A.  T.  Certificates  are  among  the 
most  favored  of  the  awards,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  typists  owe  their  interest  and  skill  in 
arrangement  of  letters,  etc.,  to  the  pointers  that 
guided  them  in  the  typing  of  the  O.  A.  T. 
Test.  These  pointers  are  published  in  the 
awards  booklet  issued  free  of  charge  to  teach¬ 
ers  by  The  Gregg  Writer. 

Competent  Typist  Certificates.  The  Compe¬ 
tent  Typist  program  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
speed-development  projects  ever  devised  for 
typing  students.  It  is  the  only  plan  we  know 
of  that  has  an  aw'ard  based  on  definite  speed¬ 
building  practice — very  effective  in  encouraging 
'  maximum  student  effort. 


The  Competent  Typist  Test,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Gregg  Writer  each  month  and  is 
also  sold  separately,  should  be  practiced  until 
the  highest  possible  speed  is  attained  on  it,  with 
not  more  than  five  errors  on  a  10-minute  test. 

A  Progress  Certificate  is  awarded  for  a  speed 
of  30  words  a  minute  and  another  for  40  words 
a  minute.  For  a  speed  of  50,  a  Competent 
Typist  Pin  is  awarded.  For  higher  speeds, 
there  are  Competent  Typist  Certificates. 

Since  speed  development  comes  from  prac¬ 
tice — and  plenty  of  it — speed  training  may  be 
started  very  early  with  the  use  of  the  Compe¬ 
tent  Typist  Program.  Students  do  not  become 
as  discouraged  w’hen  taking  this  test  as  they 
do  when  awards  are  issued  only  on  the  first 
writing. 


intensive  voluntary'  practice  that  must  be  given 
to  typing  in  order  to  begin  early  to  build  speed 
and  continue  that  speed  practice  until  a  satis¬ 
factory  skill  has  been  attained.  Competent  Typ¬ 
ist  Certificates  are  issued  up  to  any  speed  at 
which  the  student  is  able  to  write,  but  the  high¬ 
er  speed  aw'ards  tests  are  to  be  given  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  special  committee  brought  together 
for  that  purpose,  as  explained  in  The  Gregg 
Writer  Awards  Booklet. 

One  does  not  concentrate  on  a  few'  of  the 
better  typing  students  under  the  Competent 
Typist  program;  one  develops  the  maximum 
skill  each  and  every'  pupil  is  capable  of 
attaining. 

Cli4b  Prizes.  In  addition  to  the  certificates, 
special  club  prizes  are  awarded  by  The  Gregg 
W^riter  to  the  students  w’ho  rank  highest  or  best 
in  a  group  submitting  tests  for  awards.  These 
additional  prizes  provide  the  competition  on 
each  test  assignment  that  results  in  excellent 
work  done. 

If  you  have  not  used  the  incentive  of  certifi¬ 
cates  and  aw'ards  in  your  classes,  why  not  try 
it  this  year.^  The  shorthand  and  typing  tests 
provided  by  The  Gregg  Writer,  and  the  book¬ 
keeping  problems  (see  page  80)  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests  (see  page  117)  provided  by  the 
Business  Education  World,  make  an  unbeatable 
program  that  some  8,000  teachers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  using  with  excellent  results.  These 
awards  may  help  to  solve  your  attendance  prob¬ 
lem  this  year,  and  they  w'ill  certainly  enable  you 
to  retain  student  interest  while  doing  a 
thorough  training  job. 
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Drills  in  Preinduction  Mathematics 


R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


HE  following  drill  in  common  and  deci¬ 
mal  fractions  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
drills  in  preinduction  mathematics  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Business  Education  World. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  drill  will  be  used  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  student’s 
mastery  of  and  control  over  the  basic  mathe¬ 
matical  ideas  and  processes  reviewed  in  the 
drill.  The  processes  reviewed  provide  the 
foundations  upon  which  all  calculations  in 
higher  mathematics  are  built.  Correct  answers 
are  shown  in  parentheses. 

PART  A — 30  Minutes 

Perform  the  operations  indicated  in  each  of  the 
following  problems. 

Problem  1 . 

a.  Reduce  824/16  to  a  mixed  number.  (5lV^) 

b.  Reduce  84  3/5  to  an  improper  fraction.  (423/5) 

c.  Change  %  of  ^  to  a  simple  fraction.  (9/32) 

12  2/3 

d.  Change  -  to  a  simple  fraction.  (76/95) 

15  5/6 

Problem  2.  Add: 


a 

c 

2/3 

72  5/6 

5/8 

58  2/5 

1/4 

76  1/2 

35  3/4 

13/24) 

29  2/3 

61  4/5 

b 

93  7/12 

3/5 

5/12 

(428  8/15) 

1/4 

2/15 

5/6 

(2  7/30) 

Problem  3.  Subtract: 

a.  7/12  —  3/8  =  (5/24) 

b.  24  —  5/8  =  (23  3/8) 

c.  81  3/8  —  5/6  =  (80  13/24) 

d.  76  —  43  2/3  =  (32  1/3) 

e.  87  3/4  —  64  7/16  =  (23  5/16) 


The  man  who  knows  how  will  always  have 
a  job.  .  .  . 

The  man  who  knows  why  will  be  his  boss. 

— The  Carpaco  Bugle 


Problem  4.  Multiply: 

a.  5/8  X  11/12  =  (55/96) 

b.  54  1/6  X  5/9  =  (30  5/54) 

c.  36  3/4  X  42  =  (1,543  1/2) 

d.  84  7/8  X  32  5/12  =  (2.751  35/96) 

Problem  5.  Divide: 

a.  7/16  42  =  (1/96) 

b.  5/12  7/8  =  (10/21) 

c.  48  3/4  ^  5/6  =  (58  1/2) 

d.  42  2/3  -f-  18  =  (2  10/27) 

e.  54  11/12  36  4/5  =  (1  1087/2208) 

Problem  6. 

a.  Change  5/12  to  a  decimal.  (.4166  or  .41  2/3) 

b.  Change  .31  1/4  to  its  common-fraction  form  in 
its  lowest  terms.  (5/16) 

c.  Add:  312.86  4-8  3/8-}-  64.5  1/4  -f  93.31  2/5 
-f  8.093  =  (487.167) 

d.  Subtract:  56.37  1/2  —  28  11/10  =  (27  11/16) 

e.  Subtract:  38.67  3/4  —  19  5/6  =  (18.84  5/12) 

f.  Multiply:  8.03  4/5  by  2.76  1/2  =  (22.22507) 

g.  Multiply:  .96  5/6  by  24  11/16  =  (23.90  55/96) 

h.  Divide:  93.43  3/4  by  .037  1/2  =  (2491  2/3) 

i.  Divide:  .91  2/3  by  .34  2/5  ==  (2  343/516) 

Part  B — 15  Minutes 

1.  A  man  who  owned  a  half  interest  in  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern  sold  %  of  his  share  for  $9,000. 
At  the  same  rate,  find  the  value  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  ($24,000) 

2.  A  plane  flying  at  a  certain  speed  consumed 
56  gallons  of  gasoline  an  hour.  If  gasoline  weighs 
6V2  pounds  a  gallon,  how  much  was  the  weight 
of  the  plane  reduced  in  flying  2%  hours?  (1,001 
pounds) 

3.  Most  commercial  banks  sell  travelers’  checks, 
which  can  be  cashed  on  identification  of  owner’s 
signature,  at  the  rate  of  %  cents  for  each  dollar. 
How  much  will  six  travelers’  checks  in  units  of  $10 
each  cost?  ($60.45) 

4.  A  trainman’s  watch  was  22  seconds  slow  at 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  certain  day  and  35V2 
seconds  slow  at  8  o’clock  on  the  same  day.  Find 
the  average  number  of  seconds  that  the  watch  was 
losing  per  hour.  {lYi  seconds  an  hour) 

5.  If  6.5  pounds  of  potatoes  cost  52  cents,  how 
many  pounds  can  be  bought  for  $2.76?  (341/2 
pounds) 

4 - 

The  greatest  misfortune  in  government  is 
that  those  out  of  office  are  always  the  only  ones 
w'ho  know  the  answers  to  the  nation’s  problems. 

— Banking 
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Justice  for  the  Teacher 

SISTLR  MARIE  FRANCIS 

St.  Joseph's  Business  School,  Lockport,  New  York 


"If  all  the  world  were  just,  there  would  he 
fw  need  of  valour." — Plutarch. 

Like  charity,  justice  must  begin  at  home, 
for  how  can  we  be  just  to  people  never 
seen  if  we  are  unjust  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  in  daily  contact? 

Teachers  spend  a  large  percentage  of  their 
waking  hours  with  their  pupils,  and  it  might 
be  conducive  to  making  us  conscious  of  justice 
to  weigh  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  justice  to¬ 
wards  our  pupils. 

Are  we  just  when  we  give  a  35-minute  les¬ 
son  in  a  4()-minute  period  ?  What  about  use¬ 
less  tests?  'Tortunately,  frequent  formal  test¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary  in  skill  subjects  such  as 
shorthand.  1  he  educational  psychologists  agree 
that  every  day’s  teaching  is  a  day’s  testing  in  a 
skill  subject.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
said  that  some  shorthand  teachers  use  far  too 
many  tests,  thereby  wasting  time  that  might  be 
much*  more  effectively  utilized  for  teaching. 
Others  unwittingly  test  rather  than  teach.  When 
you  teach,  teach;  don’t  test!”^ 

Valuable  time  is  also  wasted  when  a  whole 
class  is  held  up  while  a  teacher  gives  vent  to 
her  nervous  lack  cf  self-control.  Often  a  look 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  reprimand  a  mis¬ 
chievous  youngster,  and  no  time  would  have 
been  lost. 

Besides,  is  it  just  to  scold  pupils  before 
the  whole  class  instead  of  speaking  to  them 
privately  before  or  after  tlie  lesson  time?  What 
about  their  reputations?  Are  we  helping  them 
develop  and  protect  reputations  that  they  will 
be  proud  to  possess? 

^rtainly  we  fail  in  justice  when  we  come 
before  a  class  without  preparing  our  work.  We 
demand  correct  and  carefully  done  assignments 
from  our  pupils,  and  rightly  so,  yet  we  fail 
often  to  prepare  or  plan  our  own  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Have  we  ever  done  the  work  assigned  to  a 
class  for  home  study  for  just  one  night?  Let 
us  do  so  tonight.  Note  the  time  needed.  If 

*  Louis  A.  Leslie,  "Tesfing  and  Grading  in  Short¬ 
hand."  The  Business  Education  World,  February, 
1942,  page  499. 


we  are  just,  we  w  ill  be  kinder  about  unfinished 
work. 

"Look  it  up,’’  is  often  said  to  pupils.  Have 
we  showed  them  where  and  how'  to  "look  it 
up”?  Research  is  primarily  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  In  justice  to  our  pupils,  they  must  be 
shown  not  only  how  and  where,  but  we  must 
be  sure,  too,  that  they  have  the  time. 

Again,  are  we  just  when  we  use  "fill-ins" 
that  do  not  help  to  motivate  the  class  toward 
the  aim  or  end  of  the  subject  given?  Oh,  we 
know  many  of  these  fill-in  projects  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  the  pupils  are  glad  to  take  part  in 
them,  but  do  they  help  achieve  w'hat  we  were 
hired  or  assigned  to  accomplish?  And  now 
that  our  country  needs  trained  help,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  that  end  be  reached  efficiently 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Allowing  pupils  to  ruin  their  health  and 
sometimes  their  chances  for  success  by  devel¬ 
oping  awkward  and  unhealthy  postures  is  un¬ 
just  to  them  as  well  as  to  our  country.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Danforth*  writes: 

When  a  man  takes  a  chair  in  my  office  and  slides 
down  on  his  backbone,  1  feel  like  yanking  him  up  by 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

When  a  man  sits  straight,  I  believe  he  can  think 
straight. 

When  I  pass  a  man  with  head  erect,  chin  in, 
shoulders  square,  abdomen  in,  he  is  such  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me  that  1  straighten  up,  too.  Straighten  Up! 

Uncle  Sam  needs  strong,  physically  fit  men 
and  women.  We  help  lick  the  Axis  when  we 
keep  ourselves  healthy  and  also  when  we  help 
develop  strong  bodies  in  our  pupils.  (It  would 
be  interesting  to  discuss  how  beating  the  Axis 
is  just,  but  that  does  not  come  under  the  topic 
of  this  paper.) 

What  about  favorites  or  "pets”?  We  all 
wish  our  students  to  consider  us  just,  and  no 
higher  compliment  can  be  given  to  a  teacher, 
but  no  teacher  ever  earned  it  who  did  not 
treat  all  pupils  the  same— correcting  all  papers 
and  returning  them,  assigning  grades  on  defi¬ 
nite  achievement,  giving  rewards  on  open  com- 

*  William  A.  Danforth,  "I  Dare  You!”  Pages  58 
and  40.  Ralston  Purina  G)mpany,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
sourL  Privately  printed,  April  IS^. 
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pctitioQ,  and  honor  assignments  to  all  alike. 
This  last  requires  initiative  and  tact  on  the  part 
I  of  the  teacher. 

Often  a  pupil  is  incapable  of  speaking  be¬ 
fore  an  assembly  in  the  auditorium — maybe  he 
can’t,  because  he  never  did  it — but  he  can  be 
developed  by  allowing  him  to  give  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  class,  something  requiring  only  a 
minute  or  two  until  he  gains  confidence.  If 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  send  him  on  an  er¬ 
rand  to  give  someone  a  verbal  message.  Every 
pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  part  of  the  class  and  that 
only  by  his  co-operation  will  the  class  be  a 
success.  When  this  has  been  developed  in  him, 
he  will  carry  it  out  into  his  adult  life,  and 
his  community  and  his  country  will  benefit  by 
his  co-operative  attitude. 


Is  a  teacher  just  who  is  not  an  exemplary  citi¬ 
zen  and,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  a  model 
of  an  upright  moral  character.^  Our  pupils 
look  to  us  for  guidance,  and  actions  are  much 
more  effective  than  words.  Collectively,  there 
is  not  a  better  group  than  the  commercial 
teachers  of  America,  who  are  giving  unselfishly 
of  their  time  and  resources  to  help  develop  the 
youth  of  our  country,  but  how  do.w'e  measure 
up  individually.^ 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  justice — equal 
rights  of  each  individual — and  we  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  vigilant  so  that  our  scale  of  justice 
to  our  pupils  will  continue  to  show  a  large  af¬ 
firmative  balance.  If  we  do  this,  then  we  are 
helping  to  preserve  the  grand  ideals  of  our 
glorious  nation,  and  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
peace  with  justice. 


Some  Valuable  Conservation  Suggestions 


Dktailed  suggestions  for  saving  machines, 
materials,  and  time  in  offices  are  given  in  a 
25-page  duplicated  bulletin  entitled  "Conserva¬ 
tion  Program  for  Employees  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong, 
special  agent  of  the  Business  Education  Service 
(now  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve). 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  paper  are  quoted  from  the  bulletin. 

1.  Use  the  correct  and  most  economical  grade  and 
size  of  paper  for  each  job. 

2.  Plan  your  work  so  that  all  of  the  sheet  and 
both  sides,  if  necessary,  of  letters  and  other  materials 
are  used.  Much  space  can  be  saved  by  single  spac¬ 
ing  and  reducing  depth  of  margins. 

3.  Plan  forms  and  reports  so  that  they  may  be 
reduced  in  size  to  bare  necessity. 

4.  Prepare  only  essential  reports. 

5.  Reduce  the  number  of  copies  of  the  essential 
reports  that  are  made. 

6.  Prepare  only  the  necessary  number  of  copies  of 
letters. 

7.  Eliminate  letters  of  transmittal. 

8.  Prepare  rough  drafts  on  inexpensive  or  partly 
used  paper  when  material  is  to  be  corrected  and  re¬ 
typed. 

9.  Old  file  cards  may  be  turned  over  and  used 
on  the  opposite  side. 

10.  Keep  mailing  lists  up  to  date  so  that  the 
number  of  names  may  be  reduced. 

11.  Use  file  folders  more  than  once  by  turning 
them  inside  out. 

12.  Use  every  line  and  both  sides  of  the  pages  in 
your  shorthand  notebook. 

13.  Circular  letters,  forms,  obsolete  letterheads, 
memorandum  sheets,  backs  of  spoiled  sheets,  reports, 
and  miscellaneous  papers  that  are  used  only  on  one 
side  should  be  saved  and  either  reused  in  the  office 


or  sent  to  the  stockroom  for  padding  into  scratch 
pads. 

14.  Use  both  sides  of  each  sheet  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

15.  Use  the  reverse  side  of  incoming  letters  for  the 
first  carbon  copy  of  the  reply. 

16.  Permit  tolerances  in  possible  corrections  on 
final  copies  where  the  meaning  may  not  be  changed. 

17.  Slight  corrections  on  final  copies  should  be 
made  in  ink  rather  than  retyping. 

18.  Use  carbon  copies  in  sending  identical  letters 
or  memorandums  in  order  to  save  sending  an  orig¬ 
inal  to  each  person  or  office. 

19.  Use  ordinary  bond  paper  rather  than  letter¬ 
heads  for  interoffice  communications. 

20.  Use  short  letterheads  (8  by  3%  inches)  for 
writing  short  letters. 

21.  Eliminate  special  letterheads. 

22.  Letterheads  should  be  conserved  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

23.  Use  file  folders  over  and  over  again  by  using 
labels  to  cover  old  names,  by  refolding,  or  by  re¬ 
pairing  tears  with  gummed  tape. 

24.  Use  longhand  notations  on  letters  to  avoid 
dictating  and  typing  a  letter  or  special  memorandum. 

25.  Use  plain  bond  paper  for  additional  pages 
on  long  letters  rather  than  letterheads. 

26.  Economize  on  paper  through  use  of  brevity  in 
your  letters  and  writings. 

27.  Store  all  paper  supplies  in  a  level,  dry  place 

28.  Keep  paper  in  storage  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  dirt. 

29.  Order  only  the  needed  number  of  copies  of 
reproduced  letters,  notices,  etc. 

30.  Use  scratch  pads  of  waste  paper  for  making 
notes  and  office  memorandums. 

Lt.  Strong’s  very  effective  conservation  plan  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  other  Government 
agencies. 
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Wartime  Dictation  Material 

i  BELMIRA  NUNES 

James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City 

The  classroom  work  of  shorthand  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  war  effort.  In  our 
I  more  advanced  classes,  dictation  is  given  from 
'  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  articles. 
These  pieces  of  information,  whether  dealing 
with  the  progress  of  our  armed  forces,  ration¬ 
ing,  strikes  in  essential  war  industries,  or  the 
President’s  meeting  with  the  heads  of  other 
nations,  keep  the  students  alert  to  the  events 
of  the  day. 

There  are  possibilities  without  end  for  the 
interested  teacher  to  make  use  of  advertisements 
from  popular  magazines  to  construct  letters  with 
an  up-to-the-minute  content.  Names  of  ar¬ 
ticles  and  brands  may  be  changed  so  that  it 
will  not  appear  that  the  teacher  is  trying  to 
sell  any  special  product  to  the  students. 

Whether  the  ad  deals  with  the  sale  of  food 
products  that  are  "double-right  for  wartime 
meals,”  the  soap  that  gives  more  suds  for 
those  defense  clothes,  the  house  that  one  should 
plan  to  buy  when  the  war  is  over,  that  new 
linoleum  that  does  so  much  for  one’s  morale 
in  wartime,  or  the  cleaner  that  makes  the 
maid’s  year  off  less  painful,  the  student  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  type  of  dictation  he  is 
getting  is  the  type  of  diaation  he  would  be 
apt  to  get  if  he  were  out  in  the  business  world. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  kept  constantly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our  daily 
lives. 

This  type  of  dictation  need  not  preclude  the 
use  of  the  regular  textbook  or  dictation  book. 
These,  too,  can  in  many  cases  be  brought 
up  to  the  minute  by  making  a  few  minor 
changes  through  the  insertion  of  a  phrase  or 
sentence,  or  the  substitution  of  a  passage. 

For  example,  this  paragraph  is  from  a  dic¬ 
tation  book: 

This  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  become  an  active 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is 
necessary  for  every  man  to  have  an  interest  that  will 
take  his  mind  off  the  problems  of  business  after  the 
office  door  closes. 

This  could  be  altered  to  read,  "It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  every  man  to  have  an  interest  that  will 
take  his  mind  off  the  problems  imposed  by 
the  war — at  least  for  a  few  hours  a  day.” 


Or  in  the  case  of  another  letter  in  the  same 
book,  a  sentence  reading  "Since  building  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds  has  advanced  in  price”  may 
be  changed  to  "Since  the  sale  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  kinds  has  been  practically  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  duration.” 

Of  course,  for  the  high-speed  classes,  re¬ 
cent  Congressional  Record  speeches  are  alive 
with  interest  for  the  students  and  replete  with 
information  about  war  issues.  For  dictation 
purposes,  the  teacher  may  edit  the  speeches  with 
impunity. 

The  shorthand  magazines,  ever  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  day,  publish  letters  deal¬ 
ing  with  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war, 
special  vocabularies  of  Army  and  Navy  terms, 
stories  of  people  in  war  work. 

Not  the  least  important  of  materials  used 
for  dictation  and  transcription  purposes  are 
those  dealing  with  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  These,  too,  deal  with  strategic  war 
materials  exchanged  between  the  Americas, 
with  the  development  of  better  relations  as  a 
basis  for  the  maintenance  of  a  solid  hemisphere 
front.  So  even  in  the  classroom,  shorthand, 
dressed  in  military  garb,  equips  the  students 
with  the  necessary  skill  for  filling  positions 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  directly 
or  indirectly  and  keeps  them  alert  to  conditions 
imposed  by  the  war. 

- »-■  ■ 

Captain  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  who  has  been 
serving  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Supervisory 
Branch  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  and,  since  April  of 
this  year,  as  Chief  of  the  Schools  Branch,  Chemi¬ 
cal  Warfare  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
placed  on  the  inactive  list  September  12  because 
of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Haas  saw  service  during  the  first  World 
War  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  from  1915  through  1919. 
Prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  Chemical  War¬ 
fare  School  of  the  Army,  he  held  the  position 
of  Regional  Agent  for  Distributive  Education 
in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service.  Dr.  Haas  returned  to  this  position 
September  27  and  was  assigned  his  former  ter¬ 
ritory — the  eastern  states. 

- - 

Arnold  Condon,  who  recently  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Navy,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  The  Woman’s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  He 
w'as  formerly  assistant  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
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HARRIET  P.  BANKER,  Editor 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one’s 
self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship  and 
conversation  of  a  few  select  companions. — The 
Spectator 

o- 

What  one  knows  is,  in  youth,  of  little  mo¬ 
ment;  they  know  enough  who  know  how  to 
learn. — Henry  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams. 

Good  writing  is  good  thinking  crystallized  in 
words  on  paper. — George  Burton  Hotchkiss 

When  a  man  blames  others  for  his  failures, 
it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  credit  others  with  his 
successes. — Howard  W.  Newton 

If  you  want  your  dreams  to  come  true,  don’t 
oversleep. — Gabriel's  Trumpet 

o 

Smile:  A  light  in  the  window  of  the  face 
which  shows  that  the  heart  is  at  home. 

It  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness. — Chinese  proverb 

Originality:  Undetected  imitation. 

Friend:  One  who  really  knows  you,  and  loves 
you  despite  what  he  knows. 

Relatives:  Inherited  critics. 

Consultant:  A  man  who  knows  less  about 
your  business  than  you  do  and  gets  paid  more 
for  telling  you  how  to  run  it  than  you  could 
possibly  make  out  of  it  even  if  you  ran  it 
right,  instead  of  the  way  he  told  you. 

— Kalends 


Timed  Writings  for  Accuracy 

Here  is  a  plan  that  offers  a  real  challenge 
to  every  student  to  put  forth  his  best  effort  on 
a  timed  typing  exercise.  The  plan  is  worked 
out  on  a  weekly  basis,  as  fellows: 

On  Monday  give  two  3-minute  timed  writ¬ 
ings  on  any  test  material  desired,  with  accu¬ 
racy  as  the  goal.  In  computing  the  results, 
the  words  a  minute  are  not  considered.  The 
names  of  all  students  who  type  with  100  per 
cent  accuracy  are  placed  on  the  honor  roll. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  on  Tuesday, 
using  4-minute  tests,  and  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  using  5-minute  tests. 
The  names  of  the  students  writing  with  103 
per  cent  accuracy  are  recorded  each  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  each  student  whose 
name  appears  on  the  honor  roll  is  awarded  an 
*'A”  for  each  time  that  his  name  appears.  If 
a  student  fails  to  pass  the  3-  or  4-minute  test 
but  dees  pass  the  5*minute  test,  his  name  is 
placed  on  the  honor  rolls  for  the  3*  and  4-min¬ 
ute  tests;  and  credit  is  given. — Georgia  Rush, 
Jefferson  Public  School,  Dowersville,  Ohio. 

Remedy  for  Relieving  Tension 

1  have  found  the  device  described  here  help¬ 
ful  in  relieving  the  tension  that  some  students 
develop  on  1 -minute  tests  in  which  they  are 
striving  for  perfect  copy. 

I  have  the  students  write  for  1  minute -with 
a  perfect  copy  as  their  goal.  Then,  I  have 
them  write  for  1 1/2  minutes,  endeavoring  tO’ 
make  no  more  errors  than  on  the  1 -minute  test. 
For  example,  if  a  student  makes  two  errors  on 
the  1 -minute  test,  he  tries  to  make  no  more 
than  two  errors  for  the  1 1/2-minute  test. 

Next,  I  have  the  students  write  for  2  min¬ 
utes,  with  the  number  of  errors  on  the  11/2- 
minute  test  as  their  maximum. 

This  procedure  may  be  continued  for  as 
many  minutes  as  the  teacher  desires.  A  good 
plan  for  part  of  the  time,  I  find,  is  to  stop 
with  the  2-minute  test  on  some  day  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week;  then,  later  in  the  week, 
have  each  student  begin  with  a  21/2-minute  test, 
with  the  number  of  errors  made  on  the  2-min- 
ute  test  earlier  in  the  week  as  his  maximum. 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
each  student  record  his  number  of  errors  on  the 
2-minute  test  rather  than  to  rely  on  his  memory. 
Vernon  Musselman,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

North  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio 


T  was  a  business 
teachers’  meeting. 

After  the  chairman’s 
ch  e  e  r  ful  greeting, 
the  day’s  first  speak- 
,  er  was  introduced, 

I  our  spirits  and  mo* 

'  rale  to  boost. 

He  said  that  our 
youngsters  got  spells  of  dizziness  when  first  they 
entered  the  world  of  business.  They  saw  no 
meaning  in  what  they  did;  they  labored  for 
ends  that  were  from  them  hid.  He  gave  a 
number  of  illustrations  that  brought  forth 
chuckles  and  exclamations;  and  in  closing,  this 
slogan  at  us  he  hurled:  "You  must  teach  the 
ways  of  the  business  world.’’ 

And  all  of  us  teachers  just  sat  and  grinned, 
for  well  we  knew  that  we  had  sinned. 

"An  employer’’  was  the  second  speaker.  He 
said  our  pupils  were  weak,  if  not  weaker.  You 
can  guess  the  rest,  for  we  all  know  well  that 
some  can’t  add  and  some  can’t  spell.  The 
words  some  use  make  meanings  dismal,  and 
ignorance  of  commas  is  abysmal.  The  speak- 
ei  closed  with,  "Ladi«  and  gentles,  you  must 
Uach  your  pupils  the  fundamentals.’’ 

And  all  of  us  teachers  just  sat  and  grinned, 
for  well  we  knew  that  we  had  sinned. 

There  are  cjaite  a  number  in  all  our  classes 
o/er  whom  we  ponder  whether  to  give  "fails’’ 
or  "passes.”  We  salve  our  souls  with  their 
"low  I.Q.,”  and  vow  that  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can  do.  But  we  still  feel  a  deep  un- 
I  easiness  (which  we  try  to  cover  with  profes¬ 
sional  breeziness),  for  we  really  wonder  if  we 
have  done  all  that  should  be  done,  and  how 
much  by  some  other  teacher  could  be  done, 
to  help  these  pupils  to  see  that,  if  they  would 
earn  more,  they  must  learn  more. 

Our  pupils  ought  to  know  more — we  do  not 
doubt  it — but  just  what  can  we  teachers  do 
ibout  it.^ 

Well,  how  did  we  teachers  learn?  Were  we 

‘'This  reference  was  draped  in  to  indicate  the 
erudition  of  the  editorial  sta^ 


SO  smart  that  we 
could  add  and  spell 
and  typewrite  from 
the  start?  Surely  not 
I.  My  knowledge 
of  typewriting  came 
from  much  practice 
and  long  years  of 
fighting.  And 
though  for  years  I  wrote  most  of  my  letters 
on  the  machine,  and  served  my  betters  as  a 
stenographer,  my  desire  to  reach  speed  greater 
was  enhanced  a  year  ago,  when  I  saw  a  demon¬ 
strator.  At  one  hundred  forty  words  his  fingers 
glided;  whereat,  as  I  have  fingers  too,  I  then 
decided  that  I  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  half  as  much,  and  proceeded  to  bring 
my  speed  up  to  such. 

Now  this  I  did,  not  because  he  told  me  how 
to  do  it,  or  forced  me  to  it,  but  because  he 
showed  me  that  it  could  be  done,  and  made  it 
seem  fun. 

And  isn’t  that  what  we  teachers  get  pay  for 
— to  show  our  pupils  what  they  are  on  the  way 
for?  To  point  out  where  the  course  they  take 
will  lead  them,  and  speak  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  in  hopes  they  will  heed  them? 

How  can  we  cheer  them  on  to  goals  allur¬ 
ing  if  we,  among  them,  are  weary  toil  endur¬ 
ing? 

If  pupils  ought  to  type,  say  sixty  words  a 
minute,  they’d  reach  it  sooner  if  we  begin  it  by 
typing  eighty;  and  one  hundred  twenty  in 
shorthand — one-fifty  for  teacher  might  be 
plenty. 

Such  skill  would  aid  our  teaching  in  two 
ways.  First,  a  demonstration  will  our  pupils’ 
spirits  raise  by  showipg  that  these  higher  speeds 
are  quite  attainable,  and  make  clear  many  mat¬ 
ters  not  explainable.  Second,  listlessness  puts 
on  attainment  a  ceiling  which  will  be  raised  if 
pupils  have  that  urgent  feeling.  And  if  our 
pupils  can  acquire  one  skill  superior,  they're 
more  likely  to  improve  in  other  things  in  which 
they  are  inferior. 

That’s  what  we  teachers  all  might  do  about 
it  this  plan  to  t*'*'  test  if  you  doubt  it. 


Note  to  the  Casual  Reader:  You  might  not 
think  so  at  first  glance,  but  the  following  article 
is  in  verse.  It  is  up  to  you  to  find  the  rhymes — 
there  are  thirty-six  of  them. 

Mr.  Skeeles  speaks  from  the  heart  as  a  teacher 
with  high  ideals;  he  chooses  this  time  a  medium 
much  like  that  used  by  Ogden  Nash,  and  you  may 
hear  echoes  of  Francois  Villon*  in  the  sad  little 
couplets  about  the  teachers  who  ‘‘just  sat  and 
grinned."  There  are  ceilings  on  prices,  but  there 
should  be  no  ceiling  on  skills. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Lawrence  T.  Thomson  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Business  Education  Division 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education.  He  succeeds  Jack  Milligan, 
who  has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j  g.) 
in  the  U,  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  Thomson  received  his  A.  B.  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  also  studied  at  the 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University. 

Before  he  received  his  new  appointment,  Mr. 
Thomson  was  supervisor  of  distributive .  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  connected  with  department  stores  in  New 
York;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Philadelphia;  and  Flint, 
Michigan;  as  operating  superintendent,  store  man¬ 
ager,  and  staff  controller. 

Robert  M.  Winger  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  distributive  education  by  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Winger  was  formerly  a  commercial  teach¬ 
er  and  co-ordinator  of  the  co-operative  program 
at  the  Wilbur  Wright  Vocational  High  School, 
Detroit.  He  also  taught  at  the  Portland  (Indi¬ 
ana)  High  School  and  the  Monger  Intermediate 
School,  Detroit.  A  graduate  of  Manchester  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Winger  received  the  master’s  degree 
from  Wayne  University.  He  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Miss  Alice  Wyles  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
Austin  (Minnesota)  Junior  College.  For  two 
years  she  taught  secretarial  subjects  at  the 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus, 
and  during  the  past  summer  she  taught  at  the 
Morehead  (Kentucky)  State  Teachers  College. 
She  has  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa. 

George  Thomas  Walker  has  taken  a  "dura¬ 
tion”  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  state 
supervisor  of  commercial  education  for  Louisiana 
in  order  to  become  civilian  training  director  for 
the  Port  of  Embarkation  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Walker  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  typing 
and  of  several  articles  on  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
merce  section  of  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers 
Association  and  as  editor  of  the  quarterly  Louisi¬ 
ana  Teacher.  He  was  formerly  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  business  administration  at  Southwestern 
Louisiana  College,  Lafayette. 

Lt.  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Army  Air  Force,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
Gravelly  Point,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Julius  E.  Warren,  who  has  been  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  for  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts  by  Governor 
Saltonstall.  He  succeeds  Walter  Downey  in  this 
important  post.  ' 

Miss  Mary  L.  Williamson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  supervisor  of  distributive  education 
for  the  state  of  Iowa.  Last  year,  she  taught 
courses  in  distributive  education  in  several  stores 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Formerly  retailing  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  public  schools  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Miss  Williamson  has  also  taught  at 
Berea  (Kentucky)  College,  at  Central  High 
School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Denver  School  of 
Commerce. 

The  program  of  distributive  education  in  Iowa 
will  be  concentrated  on  adult  training  in  co-oper¬ 
ative  part-time  retail  selling  and  office-practice 
courses. 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  who  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Whitew’ater,  Wisconsin,  State 
Teachers  College  for  the  past  year,  has  returned 
to  his  position  as  director  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  at  that  institution. 

During  the  past  year  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  as  prin¬ 
cipal  training  specialist  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marjorie  Hunsinger  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  professor  at  Alfred  (New 
York)  University  and  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Miss  Hunsinger  has  had  secretarial  and  gen¬ 
eral  office  experience  in  several  large  cities,  and 
has  taught  English  and  commercial  subjects  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  During  the  past  summer  she 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Gregg 
College  and  did  stenographic  w’ork  for  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  and  the  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  other  honorary  fraternities 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  who  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  year  at  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School 
in  Boston,  has  been  assigned  to  the  new  branch 
of  the  school  in  Chicago.  Miss  Taft,  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  was  formerly  an  instructor 
in  secretarial  science  at  the  Colby  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  Junior  College. 
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Miss  Louise  Green,  who  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  at  West  Liberty 
(West  Virginia)  State  Teachers  College  in  De- 
^  cember,  1942,  has  accepted  the  position  of  office 
manager  at  the  central  offices  of  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  School  System  for  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Green  left  West  Liberty  early  in  1943  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  and  since  that  time  has  been 
recuperating  at  her  home  in  Texas. 

Miss  Green  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
^  of  Bucknell  Junior  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
j  sylvania,  and  has  headed  the  commercial  depart- 
j  ments  of  Bowie  High  School,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
1  of  Yoe  High  School,  Cameron,  Texas.  She  is  a 
I  candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  at  New  York 
I  University. 

) 

Dr.  Lois  Cross,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Scudder  School,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  secretarial 
administration.  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  North 
I  Carolina.  Dr.  Cross  received  her  Ph.D.  degree 
f  last  June  from  New  York  University.  The  title 
\  of  her  thesis  was  "Trends  in  Practice  in  Business 

I  Education  in  High  Schools  of  the  United  States 
Since  1918.” 

i  Lt,  (j.g.)  Pauline  Everett,  of  the  WAVES, 

}  succeeds  Lt.  James  M.  Thompson,  USNR,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  typewriting  and  shorthand  courses 
I  at  the  Naval  Training  School  (WR),  Iowa  State 
‘  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  Lt.  Thompson 
j  has  been  ordered  to  active  service. 

I  Lt.  Everett,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty 
I  of  Beverly  Hills  (California)  High  School,  re- 
I  ceived  her  B.S.  in  education  from  the  University 
I  of  Washington,  Seattle,  and  her  M.A.  from 

I  Washington  State  College,  Pullman.  She  has 
held  office  in  several  professional  associations. 

I 

M.  E.  ZiNMAN,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Studies  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
j  High  School,  New  York  City,  lectured  on  short¬ 
hand  methods  this  summer  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York.  He  was  a  guest  speaker  and  addressed 
!  the  students  of  the  course  in  methods  taught 
by  Alfred  H.  Quinette. 

Mr.  Zinman  has  long  been  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  sentence  method  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand. 

Miss  L.  May  Eisenhart  has  resigned  her  po¬ 
sition  as  director  of  typing  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs 
schools  and  has  accepted  the  headship  of  the  sec¬ 
retarial  department  of  the  Briarcliff  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York.  She  is  the 
j  author  of  a  popular  typing  text. 


Miss  Frances  Peterson  has  been  appointed 
state  supervisor  of  distributive  education  for  Ore¬ 
gon.  Miss  Peterson  is  well  known  for  her  out-' 
standing  work  in  business  education  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  in  Corvallis  and  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Miss  Jean  Rosensaft,  formerly  graduate 
teaching  assistant  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
personnel  and  training  for  the  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe 
Corporation.  The  personnel  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  located  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Rosensaft  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
master’s  degree  in  business  education  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  personnel  duties 
at  the  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corporation,  she  will  as¬ 
sist  in  the  development  of  training  materials  for 
executives  and  salespeople  and  will  teach  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  classes. 

Miss  Margaret  Sparks,  formerly  head  of  the 
Typewriting  Department  at  Rider  College,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Training  School  at  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington. 

Miss  Sparks  received  her  M.A.  in  sociology  and 
economics  at  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan¬ 
town,  and  is  working  toward  her  doctorate  in 
business  education  at  New  York  University.  She 
has  taught  at  Colby  Junior  College,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  New  Hampshire,  at  Bethany  (West  Vir¬ 
ginia)  College,  and  at  the  Business  Institute  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  head  of  the  Business 
Department  at  Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Den¬ 
ver,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  associate  dean.  For  the  past 
year  Mr.  Fasnacht,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
has  been  a  member,  on  a  part-time  basis,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Denver,  having  as¬ 
sumed  some  of  Cecil  Puckett’s  duties  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  during  his  leave  of  absence. 
Mr.  Puckett’s  return  to  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  and  director  of  the  summer  session  has 
made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Fasnacht  to  accept  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities  at  the  Woman’s  College. 

Miss  Hazel  Curtis  is  joining  the  faculty  of 
Colorado  Woman’s  College  as  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  business.  She  received  her  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  has  been  a  girls’  adviser  in  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kansas)  High  School. 
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Charles  Apel  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  Elon  College,  Elon,  North  Carolina. 
He  taught  during  the  past  semester  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Economics  and  Business  at  Berea 
College,  Berea,  Kentucky,  during  the  leave  of 
absence  of  W.  E.  Newbolt. 

Mr.  Apel  has  been  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney,  and  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Interstate  Business  Col- 
lege. 


Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird,  for  many  years 
prominent  in  commercial  education  in  the  East, 
died  on  August  28  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Laird 
retired  in  1938  from  his  position  as  the  first  head¬ 
master  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School.  He  had 
also  been  headmaster  of  the  Roxbury  High 
School. 

Mr.  Laird  was  a  graduate  of  the  Eastman  Busi¬ 
ness  College  and  the  Zanerian  College.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree  from  New  York  University  and 
later  studied  at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory, 
Boston  University,  and  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Laird  was  a  past  president  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  of  the 
New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  He  was  especially  well  known  as 
an  expert  penman  and  a  teacher  of  accounting. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wdfe,  Mrs.  Blanche  P. 
Laird;  two  daughters;  and  a  son.  Dr.  Noel  P. 
Laird,  formerly  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  now  serving 
in  the  Army  as  a  captain  with  the  AMG  in 
California. 

Theta  Alpha  Delta,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
has  announced  the  installation  of  Beta  chapter 
at  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Claremont, 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  president  of  Alpha 
chapter,  officiated  at  the  installation  of  the  new 
chapter,  which  has  seventeen  members  chosen 
from  the  business  teachers  of  the  Bay  Region. 

The  officers  of  Beta  chapter  are  Irene  Grady, 
University  High  School,  Oakland,  president; 
Marie  Curtis,  San  Jose  State  College,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Alice  Kidder,  San  Jose  High  School, 
secretary-treasurer. 

At  its  June  meeting  held  at  the  Chapman  Park 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  Alpha  chapter  of  Theta 
Alpha  Delta  installed  the  new  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  as  follows:  Eva  Jessup,  president; 
Florence  McMahon,  vice-president;  Mabel  Myers, 
secretary;  and  Esperance  Slykhous,  treasurer. 

Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  retiring  president,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gift  of  appreciation  for  her  two 
years  of  effective  leadership. 


The  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  second  aanual  Re¬ 
search  Award  for  research  studies  of  merit  in  the 
field  of  business  education  was  made  to  Dr. 
Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor  (Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh, 
1941),  dean  of  the  Business  Training  College, 
Pittsburgh.  The  title  of  Dr.  Finkelhor’s  study  is 
"Occupational  Adjustments  of  Beginning  Office 
Workers.”  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman  (Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1941),  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Paterson,  received  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  his  study,  "Articulation  of  the  • 
Teaching  of  Business  Law  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges." 

Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  president  of  this  na¬ 
tional  graduate  fraternity  in  business  education, 
has  announced  the  third  annual  open  contest  for 
the  research  award  for  studies  completed  between 
January  1,  1942,  and  September  1,  1943.  The 
contest  closes  December  31,  1943. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  research 
studies  should  be  of  significance  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  business  teachers  and  should  not  have 
been  the  basis  for  articles  w'ritten  by  the  con¬ 
testant  which  have  appeared  in  journals  with 
national  distribution.  The  winning  study  will  be 
published  by  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  and 
the  author  will  receive  fifty  copies  of  his  study. 
Copies  will  be  distributed  to  the  membership  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  to  libraries. 

Contestants  are  requested  to  express  their 
studies,  prepaid,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Johnston,  Van 
Rensselaer  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  before  January  1,  1944.  Inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  contest  should  he  sent  to  Mrs.  Johnston. 

Alpha  Iota  held  a  "Work  for  Victory”  con¬ 
ference,  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  at  the 
Hotel  Schroeder  in  Milwaukee,  on  July  9,  10,  and 
11.  At  this  time  the  sorority  donated  a  mobile 
canteen  with  equipment  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  grand  president,  for¬ 
mally  presented  the  key  to  the  canteen  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Karr  Givens,  chairman  of  the  Canteen 
Corps  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  canteen  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Knox.  This  gift  was  made  possible  through  the 
contributions  of  members  of  Alpha  Iota,  which 
totaled  more  than  $2,700. 

More  than  200  servicemen  were  guests  of  the 
delegates  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Schroeder  Ho¬ 
tel  on  July  10. 

- i|i - 

POSITION  WANTED 

Woman,  Gregg  shorthand  and  typing  instruc¬ 
tor,  16  years’  experience,  desires  position  with 
commercial  school.  Box  101. 
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Clyde  W.  Humphrey  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  for  research  in  business  education 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  re¬ 
place  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong  who  recently  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g. )  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Humphrey  formerly  was  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  research  agent  in  business 
education  for  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  graduated 
from  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  received 
his  M.A.  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
and  has  done  graduate  work  at  New  York 
University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Harvard  University. 

In  addition  to  several  years  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  Mr.  Humphrey  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  of  education  as.  teacher,  high 
school  principal,  college  department  head,  and 
director  of  business  teacher  training.  He  has 
served  as  visiting  professor  of  business  education 
in  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  also  held  office  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  organizations  and  has  edited 
courses  of  study  for  both  North  Carolina  and 
Arkansas.  He  is  co-author  of  a  textbook  on  re¬ 
search  in  business  education. 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  P.  Crowther,  formerly  of 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  is  now  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  West  Coast  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Santa  Ana,  California. 

Philip  M.  Ferguson,  former  commercial 
teacher  at  Lincoln  High  School  and  principal 
of  Central  Evening  High  School,  both  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma¬ 
jor.  Major  Ferguson  is  also  stationed  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  Santa  Ana. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  president  of  the  Detroit 
(Michigan)  Commercial  College,  has  announced 
the  opening  this  month  of  a  new  library  at  the 
Co’lege. 

Books  valued  at  $5,000  have  been  presented  to 
the  library  by  students  and  alumni.  They  in¬ 
clude  both  general  reference  works  and  books  on 
finance,  advertising,  trade,  secretarial  science  and 
related  subjects. 

The  Detroit  Commercial  CoUege,  established 
in  1903,  is  an  incorporated  educational  institution 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Miss 
Lola  Maclean,  educational  director  of  the  College, 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  President  R.  J.  Maclean  is  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  a  former  director 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 


Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax  and  Dr.  Carl  R.  Woodward 
at  the  eightieth  commencement  exercises  of  Bry¬ 
ant  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  August  6. 
Dr.  Woodward,  president  of  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  in  Education.  Dr.  Lomax,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  business  education.  New 
York  University,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  in  Commercial  Education. 
Harry  L.  Jacobs  is  president  of  Bryant  College. 

H.  E.  V.  Porter,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial  Schools  and  since  1925  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  that  organization,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  office  of  executive  secretary.  Mr. 
Porter  took  office  as  secretary  at  the  founding  of 
the  organization  in  1912  and  has  been  re-elected 
by  the  membership  annually  since  that  time.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  Association’s  official  publi¬ 
cation,  Accredited  News,  since  its  origin  in  1921. 

The  duties  of  executive  secretary  entail  a  good 
deal  of  traveling  and  because  travel  conditions 
are  unfavorable  at  present  and  also  because  he 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  his  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Mr.  Porter  has  resigned  from  this 
office.  He  will,  however,  continue  as  secretary 
of  the  organization. 

In  the  August,  1943,  issue  of  Accredited  News, 
several  prominent  educators  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Porter’s  contribution  to  business  education.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  these  tributes  is  the  following  comment  by 
E.  H.  Norman:  "In  the  nearly  thirty-one  years 
in  which  Mr.  Porter  has  served  the  Association 
he  has  been  ever  mindful  of  its  welfare,  striving 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  build  it  into  an 
active,  outstanding,  influential  organization  with 
high  ideals  and  standards — an  organization  which 
would  unite  the  private  business  schools  of  the 
country  in  their  common  interests.  He  has  con¬ 
stantly  kept  the  affairs  of  the  Association  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind  and  heart.” 

Military  Training 

"Four  kinds  of  training  go  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  combat  force:  Basic,  technical,  tactical, 
and  logistic.  Basic  training  makes  a  soldier  out 
of  a  civilian.  Technical  training  teaches  him  his 
specialty  in  specialized  warfare.  Tactical  train¬ 
ing  teaches  a  soldier  how  to  be  an  effective 
soldier  in  battle,  a  combat  team  how  to  strike 
as  an  effective  unit,  an  officer  how  best  to  con¬ 
trol  the  movements  of  a  combat  team.  Logistic 
training  teaches  the  science  of  housing,  moving, 
and  supplying  troops.  The  proportion  of  these 
kinds  of  training  given  the  servicemen  will  de¬ 
pend  on  his  assignment.” — New  York  Times. 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

1  A  Here’s  another  rubber-band  substitute. 

^  Rochester  Wire-O  Binding  Company 
has  developed  a  binder  from  a  special  string, 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  deteriorat¬ 
ing  with  age  as  rubber  does.  The  Griptite 
band  is  easily  applied:  to  tighten,  pull  either 
end;  to  loosen,  pull  the  short  end.  These 
bands  are  made  in  14  sizes. 


I  1  A  new  product  made  by  Maso-Steel 
Products  is  a  demountable  desk  tray, 
having  four  tiers  of  Masonite  shelves  and  solid 
oak  supports.  There  are  no  nails  or  glue,  and 
the  desk  tray  is  nonskid. 


1  O  Eraso,  made  of  Vipol  by  Eraso  Products 
^  Company,  erases  cleaner  and  wears 
longer  than  rubber  and  is  available  for  pencil, 
pen,  and  typewriting. 


1  O  The  use  of  ’’Asbestos-plastic”  has  en- 
abled  Bainbridge,  Kimpton  &  Haupt, 
Inc.,  to  offer  a  new  type  of  office  file  that 
eliminates  wood  and  steel  as  requisites  for 
construction.  Asbestos,  resistant  to  heat  and 
fire,  is  also  vermin-proof  and  weather- resistant. 
It  is  a  striking  innovation  in  file  material  for 
both  office  and  school  use. 


A.  A.  Bowie  October,  1943 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  four-drawer  file  has  an  unyielding 
frame,  while  the  single-drawer  files  are  built 
up  as  needed,  unit  by  unit.  Both  types  arc 
made  for  standard-  and  legal-size  filing.  The 
full-view  drawer  handles  act  as  label  holders 
as  well.  At  present,  only  one  color  is  available: 
the  standard  green  found  acceptable  in  most 
offices. 


H”A  new  office  chair  that  combines  the 
advantages  of  three  chairs  into  one," 
(we  quote)  ’’has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Cramer  Posture  Chair  Company.”  This 
chair  has  a  number  of  outstanding  features, 
one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  an 
adjustment  range  of 
from  23  to  32  inches. 

The  ’’Rock  -  A  -  Back” 
rest,  which  is  tension 
controlled,  lends  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  back  rest, 
and  aids  in  giving  the 
user  correct,  yet  com¬ 
fortable,  posture.  A  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  spin¬ 
dle  and  swivel  assem¬ 
bly  is  embodied  in  the 
chair  to  prevent  w’obble 

due  to  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  wood. 
The  new  model  is  also  fitted  with  an.  adjust¬ 
able  foot  rest,  which  permits  comfortable  pos¬ 
ture  regardless  of  height. 


1  C  There’s  a  new  wartime  stapler  that,  it 
is  claimed,  ’’meets  WPB  restrictions  and 
conforms  with  latest  specifications,  without  loss 
of  practicality  and  sturdiness.”  It’s  the  Swing- 
line  War  Model  3-C,  made  by  Speed  Products 
Company.  The  new  model  has  all-metal  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  features  a  wide-open,  fast-loading 
staple  channel.  The  base  can  be  swung  bad 
and  the  device  used  as  a  tacker.  The  war 
time  model  has  a  wooden  base,  plastic  cap 
and  crackle  finish.  Silencers  mounted  on  th( 
base  protect  desks  against  scratching. 


1  ^  The  Kroehler-made  four-drawer  lette 
^  and  legal  size  filing  cabinets  are  built  o 
selected  kiln-dried  hardwood  lumber.  Drawe 
slides  are  full  extension,  operating  on  a  trad 
between  the  rollers.  Guide  rods  are  of  plastic 
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The  October  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad* 
tions  dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15- 

second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  Ray  Strong,  2  Georgia  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  George  Clark,  20  Oregon  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Strong:  We  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  a  pamphlet  describing 

No.  1  our  plans  for  the  payment  of  /  medical  and  dental  bills. 

This  bank  extends  credit  for  this  purpose  in  amounts  of  $100  or  more.  Pay¬ 
ments  /  may  be  spread  over  a  twelve-month  period.  The  rate  of  interest  is  6  per 
cent  a  year. 

If  you  wish  to  take  /  advantage  of  one  of  these  plans,  return  the  enclosed  appli¬ 
cation,  specifying  the  plan  you  prefer.  Be  (1)  assured  that  your  case  will  receive 
prompt  consideration. 

We  hope  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  you.  /  Very  truly  yours, 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Clark:  We  accept  first-class  stocks  and  bonds  as  security  for 

No  2  loans.  In  many  /  cases,  this  bank  places  •a  higher  loan  value  on  such 

securities  than  is  generally  available. 

The  /  cost  of  an  accommodation  of  this  type  is  5  per  cent  discount  a  year  on 
loans  up  to  $1,000  /  and  41/2  per  cent  discount  a  year  on  loans  of  $1,000  and 
over.  There  is  no  additional  (2)  charge. 

If  you  wish  a  loan  on  this  basis,  please  call  at  our  office  with  your  securities. 
Yours  very  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


Suggestions  for  Predictation  Study 

As  an  added  service  to  teachers  of  transcription,  we  shall  include  suggestions  for  predictation 
study  with  each  set  of  these  transcription  tests  in  the  B.E.W. 

Before  dictating  this  month’s  tests,  you  may  wish  to  have  your  students  review  the  rules  for 
the  following  usages: 

Figures:  Review  the  rules  for  writing  percentages  in  context  (4  per  cent),  sums  of  money 
(flOO,  $1.59,  $1 ),  and  time  of  day  (tert  o’clock,  10  p.m.). 

Punctuation:  Review  the  rules  for  hyphenating  compound  adjectives  (cash-with-order  basis, 
time-payment  plan,  worth-while  undertaking).  Review  the  rule  for  punctuating  after  a  sentence 
that  is  a  command  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  for  the  sake  of  courtesy.  (“Will  you  please 
return  this  report  to  the  Boston  office.") 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 


i 


Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 
dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

1.  Mr.  Richard  White,  16  Cleveland  Street,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mr.  H.  O.  Beck,  8  Paterson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  18  Main  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  a  loan  secured  by  an  in¬ 
surance  policy,  we  w  ish  to  say  that  a  loan  of  this  type  /  is  made  on  an  as¬ 
signment  of  the  cash-loan  value  of  the  policy. 

You  may  determine  the  exact  cash-loan  value  of  your  policy  /  by  referring  to  the 
table  that  is  included  in  your  policy  if  it  carries  a  loan  value.  If  you  have  already 
made  a  loan  /  on  your  poIic)%  you  should  deduct  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  the 
value  given  in  the  table  in  order  to  determine  the  remaining  (1)  collateral  value  of 
the  policy. 

The  cost  of  an  accommodation  of  this  type  is  5  per  cent  discount  on  loans  of  / 
$1,000  and  over.  There  is  no  other  charge. 

Loans  are  not  made  on  industrial  policies  on  which  the  premiums  are  payable 
weekly./ 

If  you  will  mail  your  policy  to  this  office,  we.  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  can  lend  on  the  policy  and  to  /  assist  you  in  filing  the  application.  Our  mini¬ 
mum  loan  on  this  ty'pe  of  security  is  $120.  Very  truly  (2)  yours, 


Instruc¬ 

tions 

Letter  No. 
Letter  No. 
Letter  No. 

Letter 
No.  1 


Letter 
No.  2 


Dear  Mr.  Beck:  We  have  made  a  loan  to  C.  H.  Sterling  on  his  property 
at  326  East  Brown  Avenue.  We  understand  that /you  have  erected  a 
garage  on  this  property  and  that  it  is  to  be  paid  for  on  the  monthly-in¬ 
stallment  plan.  Will  you  please  execute  /  the  enclosed  waiver  of  prior  lien  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  this  office.  Yours  very  truly, 


Dear  Mr.  Drew:  We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  of  the  /  approval  of  your 
application  for  a  loan.  We  forwarded  your  comaker  a  small-loan  sig¬ 
nature  card,  asking  him  to  sign  and  return  (3)  it  to  us.  We  have 
not  as  yet  received  this  verification. 


Letter 
No.  3 


You  will  help  us  to  turn  the  money  over  to  you  promptly  if  you  call  on  /  Mr. 
Powers  and  ask  him  to  sign  the  card  and  give  it  to  you. 

Please  bring  the  card  with  your  note  to  this  office  any  day  between  9  a.m.  /  and  3 
p.m.  except  Saturday.  On  that  day  the  office  is  open  only  until  noon.  Very  truly 
yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


How  To  Participate  in  the  Transcription  Test  Service 

(See  Transcription  Test  on  Page  117) 


1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated 
before  the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and 
need  not  be  read  at  any  set  speed.  To  elimi¬ 
nate  error  in  the  spelling  of  unusual  names, 
the  names  and  addresses  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  stu¬ 
dents  wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for 
the  Senior;  120  for  the  Superior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help 
from  any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of 
transcript  starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for 
the  Senior  test,  27  minutes;  for  the  Superior 
test,  20  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors,  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during 
transcription. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s 
name.  The  length  of  time  required  to  tran¬ 
scribe  all  letters  should  appear  on  the  first  let¬ 
ter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required. 
The  shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  list  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription  speed,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  transcripts. 


9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  di¬ 
vide  the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the 
transcription  into  the  total  word  count  of  the 
dictated  material.  For  example:  a  Junior  test  of 
240  words  transcribed  in  10  minutes  gives  a 
transcription  speed  of  24  words  a  minute. 

10.  Not  less  than  five  sets  of  transcripts  may 
be  submitted  by  a  school.  Transcripts  for 
more  than  one  type  of  certificate  may  be  com¬ 
bined  to  meet  minimum  participation  require¬ 
ments. 

11.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  trans¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is 
10  cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany 
each  shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the 
easy  way  to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of 
B.E.W.  stamps. 

12.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mail¬ 
able-letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  un¬ 
mailable  include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure, 
uncorrected  typographical  error,  serious  devia¬ 
tion  in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

13.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an 
acceptable  standard.  Transcripts  not  considered 
eligible  for  certification  will  be  marked  and  re¬ 
turned. 

14.  Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


Co-ordinated  Research 


Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  of 
business  education,  unco-ordinated,  piece¬ 
meal  research  is  seldom  able  to  give  us  the  an¬ 
swers  to  our  problems.  One  of  the  finest  in¬ 
stances  that  has  come  to  our 'attention  of  piece¬ 
meal  research  co-ordinated  to  give  the  maximum 
benefit  is  found  in  "Investigations  of  Vocabulary 
in  Textbooks  of  Science  for  Secondary  Schools," 
by  Francis  D.  Curtis,  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Professor  Curtis,  in  his  bibliography,  lists 
sixty-seven  masters’  theses  and  research  studies 
made  during  a  seven-year  period  by  graduate 
students  working  under  his  direction. 

These  sixty-seven  research  studies  were  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  be  integrated  with  forty-six 
already  published  investigations  and  discussions 
of  other  aspects  of  the  same  p'-oblem. 

Professor  Curtis  has  brought  together  in  his 


book  all  the  information  from  all  these  studies. 

Words,  English  words,  are  the  tools  of  the 
shorthand  writer’s  trade  almost  as  much  as  the 
special  symbols  by  which  he  represents  them  in 
"the  wingM  art.”  Shorthand  writers  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  interested  in  these  carefully  collated  lists 
of  the  scientific  terms  most  likely  to  need  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  beginner.  Even  more  important, 
however,  than  the  specific  contributions  by  way 
of  vocabulary  study  is  the  fine  example  Profes¬ 
sor  Curtis  has  set  for  research  workers  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  by  his  seven-year  attack  on  one 
problem  through  the  co-ordinated  research  of 
sixty-seven  graduate  students. 

Few  of  the  technical  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  could  resist  a  prop¬ 
erly  directed,  properly  co-ordinated  attack  of 
this  sort. — L.  A.  L. 
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•  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 


American  Schools 

A  Critical  Study  of  our  School  System.  Henry 
C.  Morrison,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  1943,  328  pages,  $3. 

Ever  since  the  early  American  colonists  decided 
to  educate  their  children,  the  American  system  of 
education  has  been  in  process  of  development,  some¬ 
times  in  ways  suited  to  contemporary  circumstances, 
and  again  by  borrowing  practices  from  European 
countries.  The  result  is  a  conglomerate  system 
wherein  outmoded  practices  are  retained. 

Dr.  Morrison  portrays  the  history  of  our  educa¬ 
tion,  showing  how  certain  practices  come  to  be  with 
us,  severely  criticizing  many  features  of  our  schools, 
and  proposing  a  system  freed  from  outgrown  prac¬ 
tices. 

This  book  is  a  continuation  of  his  earlier  writ¬ 
ings,  among  them  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School  and  The  Curriculum  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  School. 

The  changes  Dr.  Morrison  suggests  are  startling. 
For  one  thing,  he  would  abolish  the  American  high 
school  in  favor  of  the  American  common  school. 

In  brief.  Dr.  Morrison  proposes  a  common  school 
for  all  pupils  until  they  reach  "intellectual  ma¬ 
turity.”  The  common  school  is  to  be  followed 
by  technical  schools  for  persons  of  special  in¬ 
terests  and  university  education  for  the  scholars — 
those  who  desire  to  study. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  American  education  is  placed  upon  the 
founders  of  schools  who  based  the  curriculum 
upon  what  they  thought  pupils  "ought  to  have.” 
Dr.  Morrison’s  proposals  for  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  school  are  no  doubt  based  upon  research, 
for  he  says,  ".  .  .  if  the  appropriate  curriculum 
cannot  be  reasoned  out  by  the  methods  which  are 
common  to  all  intellectual  endeavor,  then  nothing 
can  be  reasoned  out  and  we  are  left  to  make  what 
we  can  of  a  world  of  whim  and  caprice.” 

We  can  surely  agree  with  some  of  Dr.  Morri 
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son’s  criticisms  of  the  present  situation;  for  ex- 
ample,  the  practice  of  progressing  from  grade  to 
grade  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  rather  than  on 
mastery  of  actual  learnings.  His  comments  on  75 
per  cent  of  university  graduate  students  are  not 
meant  to  be  humorous,  but  they  will  be  read  with 
a  chuckle  by  anyone  who  has  been  "through  the 
mill.”  What  Dr.  Morrison  is  saying,  however,  is 
not  laughable;  it  is  that  our  American  system  of 
education  does  not  produce  educated  people. 

We  cannot  agree  with  his  stand  on  vocational 
education,  which,  he  believes,  has  no  place  in  the 
public  schools — as  we  know  them.  His  comment 
that  there  are  so  many  occupations  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  train  for  all  of  them  will  not  hold  water. 
He  is  completely  ignoring  the  education  for  "fami¬ 
lies  of  occupations”  for  which  training  is  now  given 
successfully  in  public  schools. 

If  we  can  reach  the  Utopia  foreseen  by  this 
philosopher  and  keep  all  normal  young  people  in 
school  at  public  expense  until  completion  of  what 
corresponds  to  our  present  junior  college  years,  the 
plan  of  building  vocational  training  upon  a  sound 
cultural  education  would  be  ideal. 

We  learned  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
that  many  persons  without  any  practical  training 
suffered  greatly,  even  though  they  were  graduates 
of  the  "cultural”  curriculums.  Pupils  who  arc 
compelled  to  shoulder  family  responsibilities  and 
become  wage  earners  before  they  are  twenty-one 
would  be  condemned  to  a  lifetime  of  routine  tasks 
under  Dr.  Morrison’s  prof>osal,  unless  they  attended 
evening  schools. 

Dr.  Morrison  suggests  schools  in  industry  and  in 
business  houses.  For  large  concerns,  a  certain 
amount  of  training  is  possible,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  under  war  conditions.  This  plan  would  not 
work  in  small  industrial  concerns  and  business 
houses.  We  can  easily  list  office  skills  that  can¬ 
not  be  learned  on  the  job — shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  machine  calculation,  etc. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Morrison,  we  read  the  book  with 
respect,  as  the  product  of  long  years  of  service  in 
education.  'This  critical  examination  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  practices  is  indeed  wholesome.  As  wc 
ourselves  are  products  of  the  educational  system 
under  criticism,  it  is  a  valuable  experience  to  read 
the  book  carefully  and  to  overcome  any  tendency  to 
accept  our  institutions  and  practices  blindly. 


The  Romance  of  Credit 

Jesse  Rainsford  Sprague,  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943,  253 
pages,  $2. 

An  experienced  credit  man  has  written  this  "ro¬ 
mance”  to  help  young  people  who  are  going  into 
the  credit  profession.  The  many  stories  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  granting  or  withholding  credit  make 
this  book  as  entertaining  as  a  work  of  fiction. 
High  ideals  in  granting  and  using  credit  are  held 
before  young  readers. 
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Selling  Goods  in  Kansas 
By  Flora  Taylor  Young,  Kansas  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
1943,  89  pages,  duplicated. 


The  Relationship  Between  Certain 
Psychological  Tests  and 
Shorthand  Achievement 

Agnes  Elizabeth  Osborne,  Ph.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  873,  published  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Professor  H.  L.  Forkner,  Sponsor, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  1943,  58  pages, 
$1.60. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  presents  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  condensed  information  available  anywhere  of 
all  the  research  having  any  relation  to  shorthand 
prognosis  from  1917  through  1937. 

The  author  has  faced  her  problem  honestly,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  sum  total  of  the  work  done  on 
shorthand  prognostic  tests  has  been  of  help  only 
in  suggesting  improved  procedures  and  more  de¬ 
pendable  criteria  for  measuring  achievement  in  short¬ 
hand  learning. 

On  page  53  we  find  the  same  conclusion  that  we 
find  substantially  in  every  previously  announced 
study  of  shorthand  prognosis: 

"The  definite  conclusion  to  be  formed  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data  in  this  study  is  that  none  of  the 
correlations  between  the  shorthand  criterion  and 
single  tests  or  between  the  criterion  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  tests  is  high  enough  to  make  prediction 
valuable  except  in  the  negative  sense." 

In  view  of  the  author's  own  conclusion,  criticism 
of  the  research  procedures  seems  unnecessary. 

It  does  seem  worth  while  to  quote,  however,  the 
best  statement  this  writer  has  yet  seen  that  covers 
the  whole  field  of  shorthand  prognosis: 

"The  ability  used  by  an  individual,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  ability  possessed  by  the  individual,  is  the 
important  factor  in  achievement.” 

No  one  interested  in  shorthand  prognosis  can  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  this  dissertation.—  -L.  A.  L. 

Fifty  Hints  for  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Subjects 

M.  Reed  Bass,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1943,  58  pages  (paper 
bound),  50  cents. 

This  1943  revision  of  an  earlier  pamphlet  is 
full  of  well-organized,  briefly  stated  suggestions.  The 
desirable  characteristics  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  are  first  considered.  Practical  advice  for  the 
classroom  teacher  is  included  in  the  "fifty  hints.” 

The  practical  nature  of  the  book  is  shown  by 
the  importance  placed  on  these  characteristics:  "is 
prompt,”  "encourages  students,”  "gives  prompt  at¬ 
tention  to  orders  and  requests  from  superiors.” 

The  methods  and  devices,  as  well  as  the  hints  on 
classroom  management,  are  workable.  The  final 
pages  are  devoted  to  check  lists  on  "How  good  are 
j  you?"  and  "It  pays  to  know  your  responsibilities.” 
I  This  book  constitutes  not  only  a  good  introduc¬ 
tory  course  for  the  beginning  teacher,  but  a  "refresh¬ 
er”  experience  for  the  veteran. 


This  "how”  book  is  built  upon  the  practical 
experiences  of  Miss  Young,  who  was  formerly  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Fair  Store  in  Chicago.  It  is 
directed  to  those  who  want  to  learn  variety-store 
selling  in  Kansas,  where  there  are  27,500  such  stores 
employing  56,500  salespeople. 

The  book  is  a  text  that  sells  salesmanship  to  those 
who  want  to  do  selling.  It  cannot  help  but  inspire 
a  person  to  be  above  the  routine  and  pressure  of 
selling. 

The  author  attacks  the  problem  by  saying  that  ~ 
selling  is  a  game  of  skill,  that  salespeople  are  not 
just  born,  that  selling  is  not  a  craft,  but  a  profession 
— that  salespeople  are  teachers.  The  style  is  spright¬ 
ly,  and  the  author  has  unwavering  enthusiasm  for 
selling. 

The  text  is  interestingly  organized  and  attractively 
arranged.  There  are  ten  review  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  nine  chapters;  the  author  does  not 
forget  to  place  ten  good  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
introduction  that  precedes  Unit  I. 

Inasmuch  as  this  book  is  intended  for  experimen¬ 
tal  use  in  Kansas,  it  might  be  developed  into  a  com¬ 
plete  textbook  or  manual  that  will  be  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  distributive  education  throughout  the 
country. — L.  L.  /. 


Best  Books  of  1942 

Librarians,  counselors,  teachers,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  will  be  interested  in  "Best  Books  of 
1942  on  Occupational  Information  and  Guid¬ 
ance,”  a  new  selection  by  Robert  Hoppock  and 
Samuel  Spiegler,  published  by  Occupational 
Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents,  cash  with  order. 


Thirteenth  Yearb(X)k  of  the  Institute  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  by  Radio,  Josephine  H.  MacLatchy, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  1942,  310 
pages,  $3. 

This  volume  has  much  within  it  that  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading.  The  volume  makes  it  clear  that  those 
who  work  with  radio  approach  their  tasks  with  a 
high  seriousness.  Those  who  attended  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  as  the  record  shows,  came  to  it  to  learn.  More¬ 
over,  they  came  to  it  with  an  established  sense  of 
social  responsibility.  Indeed,  one  suspects,  in  read¬ 
ing  this  volume,  that  the  radio  industry  is  more 
aware  of  its  educative  potentiality  than  is  the  edu¬ 
cational  profession.  The  radio  people  go  after  their 
problems  with  a  directness  and  earnestness  that  edu¬ 
cators  would  do  well  to  emulate. — H.  Gordon  Hull- 
fish,  in  Educational  Research  Bulletin. 


Education  on  the  Air 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  gome  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  moterial  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  mo¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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The  Cave  on  Thunder  Cloud 

From  “More  Ti-sh” 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

Part  I 

IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  if  Aggie  and  I  would  liave 
known  anything  about  Tish’s  plan  had  Aggie  not 
seen  the  advertisement*®  in  the  new-spaper.  She 
came  to  my  house  at  once  in  violent  excitement 
and  gave  me  the  new'spaper"  clipping  to  read.  It 
said:  "WANTLD:  A  small  donkey.  Must  be  gentle, 
female,  and  if  possible  answer  to  the  name*  of 
Modestine.  Address  X  27,  Morning  News." 

"Modestine.^”  I  reflected.  "I’ve  heard  the  name 
before  somewhere.*  Didn’t  Tish  have  a  cook  once 
named  Modestine.^” 

But  it  seemed  that  that  was  not  it.  Aggie  sat 
down  opposite  me’"®  and  took  off  her  bonnet. 

"She’s  going  on  a  walking  tour  with  a  donkev, 
that’s  what,  Lizzie,”  she  said.  "I  could  see  it** 
sticking  out  all  over  her  while  I  read  her  that  book — 
Stevenson's  'Travels  with  a  Donkey.’  And  if  we  go 
to  her*“  now  and  tax  her  with  it  she’ll  admit  it. 
But  if  she  says  she  is  doing  it  to  get  thin,  don’t 
you  believe  it!’’ 

That**  was  all  Aggie  w’ould  say.  But  when  I 
put  on  my  wraps  and  said  I  w-as  going  to  Tish’s 
she  said  she  would  come  along.’* 

Tish  lives  in  an  apartment,  and  she  was  not  at 
home.  Miss  Swift,  the  seamstress,  opened  the  door 
and  stood  in  the  doorway**  so  we  could  not  enter. 

"I’m  sorry.  Miss  Aggie  and  Miss  Lizzie,”  she  said, 
putting  out  her  left  elbow  as  Aggie**®  tried  to 
duck  by 'her;  "but  she  left  positive  orders  to  adm't 
nobody.  Of  course  if  she  had  known  you  were** 
coming — but  she  didn’t.” 

"What  are  you  making  Miss  Letitia?”  Aggie  asked 
sweetly.  "Summer  clothes?” 

"Yes.  Some  little  thin**  things — it’s  getting  so  hot !” 

"Humph!  I  see  you  are  making  them  with  an 
upholsterer’s  needle!”  said  Aggie,  and  marched 
down**  the  hall  with  her  head  up. 

I  was  quite  bewildered.  For  even  if  Tish  had 
decided  on  a  walking  tour  I  couldn’t*”  imagine 
what  an  upholsterer’s  needle  had  to  do  with  it, 
unless  she  meant  to  upholster  the  donkey.**® 

We  got  dow'n  to  the  entrance  before  Aggie  spoke 
again.  Then: 

"What  did  I  tell  you?”  she  demanded.  "Tkat 
woman’s  making**®  her  a — ” 

But  at  that  very  instant  there  was  a  thud  under 
our  feet  and  something  came  "ping”  through  the 
floor  not  six**  inches  from  mv  toe,  and  lodged  in 
the  ceiling.  Aggie  and  I  stood  looking  up.  It  had 
made  a  small  round  hole  over**  our  heads,  and  a 
little  cloud  of  plaster  dust  hung  round  it. 


"Somebody  shot  at  us!”  declared  Aggie,  clutching  j 
my  arm.*®  "That  was  a  bullet!”  I 

I  stooped  down  and  felt  the  floor.  There  was  o 
hole  in  it,  and  from  somewhere  below  I  thought 
1  heard'*®  voices.  It  was  not  very  comfortable,  stand-  ' 
ing  there  on  top  of  Heaven  knows  what;  but  we 
were  divided  between**®  fear  and  outrage,  and  our 
indignation  won.  With  hardly  a  word  we  went 
back  to  the  rear  staircase  and  so  to**  the  cellar. 
Halfway  down  the  stairs  both  of  us  remembered 
the  same  thing — that  it  was  Tish’s  day  to  use  the 
basement**  laundry,  and  that  perhaps — 

Tish  was  not  in  the  laundry,  nor  was  Hannah, 
her  maid.  In  the  furnace  room  beyond  we  heard"* 
voices,  and  Aggie  opened  the  door. 

Tish  and  Hannah  were  both  there.  They  had  not 
heard  us. 

"Nonsense!”  Tish  was  saying.  "jp*®  anybody 
had  been  hit  we’d  have  heard  a  scream;  or  if  they 
were  killed  we’d  have  heard  ’em  fall.  Now  take 
that  broomstick  and^  we’ll  start  again.  Did  you 
score  that?” 

"How’ll  I  score  it?”  asked  Hannah.  "Hit  or 
miss?”  She  went  to  the  cellar  w-all  and  stood  wait¬ 
ing,”®  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  her  hand.  The 
whitewashed  wall  was  marked  with  rows  of  X’s 
and  ciphers.  The  ciphers®*  predominated. 

"Mark  it  a  miss.” 

"But  I  heard  a  yell — ” 

"Fiddle-de-dee!  Are  you  ready?”  Tish  had  lifted 
a  small  rifle*”  into  position  and  was  standing,  with 
her  feet  apart,  pointing  it  at  a  white  target  hanging 
by  a  string*"*®  from  a  rafter.  As  she  gave  the  signal 
Hannah  sighed,  and  picking  up  a  broomhandle, 
started  the  target  to  swaying,®*  pendulum  fashion; 
Tish  followed  it  with  the  gun. 

I  thought  things  had  gone  far  enough,  so  I 
stepped  into  the  cellar®*  and  spoke  in  ringing  tones. 

"Letitia  Carberry!”  I  said  sternly. 

Tish  pulled  the  trigger  at  that  moment  and  the** 
bullet  went  into  the  furnace  pipe.  It  was  absurd, 
of  course,  for  Tish  to  blame  me  for  it,  but  she 
turned  on  me  in*®  a  rage. 

"Look  what  you  made  me  do!”  she  snapped. 
"Can’t  a  person  have  a  moment’s  privacy?” 

"What  I  think  you  need,”  I*”  retorted,  "is  six 
months’  complete  seclusion  in  a  sanatorium.” 

"You  nearly  shot  us  in  the  upper  hall,"  Aggie’*® 
put  in  warmly. 

"Well,  as  long  as  I  didn’t  shoot  you  in  the  up¬ 
per  hall  or  any  other  place,  I  guess  you’*  needn’t 
fuss,”  said  Tish.  "Ready,  Hannah.” 

Tills  time  she  shot  Hannah  in  the  broomhandle; 
but  the  shot  immediately’*  after  was  what  Tish  tri¬ 
umphantly  called  a  clean  bull’s  eye.  She  was  im¬ 
mediately  in  high  good  humor. 

"Ever^  unprotected  female  should  know  how  to 
handle  a  weapon,”  she  said  oracularly,  and,  sitting 
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down  on*  the  edge  of  the  coal-bin,  proceeded  to 
iwab  out  the  gun  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  the  end 
of  a  stick. 

■'The  pokei*  has  been  good  enough  for  you  for 
fifty  years,"  1  retorted.  "And — " 

Just  then  the  janitor  came  down,  and  Tish  gavc^ 
him  a  dollar  for  the  use  of  the  cellar  and  did  not 
mention  the  furnace  pipe.  Aggie  and  I  glanced  at 
each  other.*  Tishs  demoralization  had  begun. 
From  that  minute,  to  the  long  and  entirely  false 
story  she  told*  the  red-bearded  man  in  Thunder 
Cloud  Glen  several  days  later,  she  trod,  as  Aggie 
truthfully  sard,  the  downward*  path  of  mendacity, 
bringing  up  in  the  county  jail  and  hysterics. 

We  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  Tish’s  parlor,***  but 
she  kept  us  out  of  the  bedroom,  where  we  could 
hear  Miss  Swift  running  the  sewing  machine. 
Finally  Aggie*  said  out  of  a  clear  sky: 

"Have  you  had  any  answers  to  your  advertise¬ 
ment?" 

Tish,  who  had  been  about  to  put  a*  slice  of 
lemon  in  her  tea,  put  it  in  her  mouth  instead 
tad  stared  at  us  both. 

"What  advertisement?” 

"We  know  ail  about’*  it,  Tish,"  I  said.  "And 
if  you  think  it  proiser  for  a  woman  of  your  age  to 
go  adventuring  with  only’*  a  donkey  for  com¬ 
pany—” 

'Tve  had  worse!”  Tish  snapped.  "And  I’m  not 
ieeble  yet,  as  far  as  my  age  goes.  If  I  want  to** 
tike  a  walking  tour  it's  my  affair,  isn’t  it?” 

"You  shan’t  go  alone,  Tish,”  Aggie  said  stoutly. 
Tm  going  too." 

Tish’*  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  but  Aggie  was 
jetermined.  Tish  glanced  at  me. 

"Well?"  she  snapped.  "We  might  as  well  make 
it  a’*  family  excursion.  Aren’t  you  coming  along, 
too,  to  look  after  Aggie?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  observed  calmly.  j^ave 

aiough  to  do  looking  after  myself.  But  I  like  the 
idea,  and  since  you’ve  invited  me  I’ll  come,  of”* 
course.” 

At  first  I  am  afraid  Tish  was  not  particularly 
pleased.  But  she  grew  more  cheerful  finally  and 
ieemed  to”*"  be  glad  to  talk  over  the  details  of  the 
I  trip  with  somebody.  She  said  it  was  a  pity  we 
J  had  not  had  some’’*®  practice  with  firearms,  for  we 
would  each  have  to  take  a  weapon,  the  mountains 
being  full  of  outlaws,  more  than  likely.”* 

She  asked  us  not  to  let  Charlie  Sands  learn  of 
the  trio.  He  would  be  sure  to  be  fussy  and  want 
to  send  a  man  along’**  and  that  would  spoil  it  all. 

What  with  the  secrecy,  and  the  guns  and  every- 
thbg,  I  dare  say  we  were  like  a’“  lot  of  small 
boys  getting  ready  to  run  away  out  West  and  kill 
Indians. 

Tish  showed  us  her  sleeping-bag,  which  was’** 
felt  outside  and  her  old  white  fur  rug  within. 
A^ie  planned  hers  immediately  on  the  same  lines, 
with  her  fur  coat’**  as  a  lining;  but  I  had  mine 
raade  of  oilcloth  outside,  my  rheumatism  having 
warned  me  that  we  were  going”*  to  have  rain.  I 
was  right  about  the  rain. 

I  had  an  old  army  revolver  that  had  belonged 
10  my  father,  and***  of  course  Tish  had  her  coal- 
ctllar  rifle,  but  Aggie  was  forced  to  btiy  a  revolver — 
>  snub-nosed  thing  that  looked  as’***  deadly  as  it 
was.  She  was  in  terror  of  it  from  the  moment  she 

I^jot  it  home,  and  during  most  of  the  trip  it’*“ 
was  packed  in  excelsior,  with  the  barrel  stuffed  with 
cotton  on  Modestine's  l»ck. 

I  must  confess  I  entered  on***  the  adventure  with 


a  light  heart.  1  had  no  premonition  of  danger.  The 
adventure,  reduced  to  its  elements**"  of  canned  food, 
alcohol  lamp,  sleeping-bags  and  toothbrushes,  seemed 
no  adventure  at  all,  but  a  peaceful  and’**  pastoral 
excursion  by  three  middle-aged  women  into  green 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

We  reckoned,  however,  without’**  Aggie’s  mission¬ 
ary  dime. 

Aggies  church  had  sent  each  of  its  members  a 
ten-cent  piece,  with  instructions  to  invest’**®  it  in 
some  way  and  to  return  it  multiplied  as  much  ns 
possible  in  three  months.  This  was  on  Aggie's  mind, 
but’**  we  did  not  know  it  until  later.  Really,  Ag¬ 
gie’s  missioi>ary  dime  is  the  story.  If  she  had  done 
as’***  she  had  planned  at  first  and  invested  it  in 
an  egg,  had  hatched  the  egg  in  cotton  wool  on  the 
shelf  over  the  kitchen’"®  range  and  raised  the  chicken, 
eventually  selling  the  chicken  to  herself  for  dinner 
at  seventy -five’®*®  cents,  this  story  would  never  have 
been  written. 

What  the  dime  really  bought  was  a  glass  of 
jelly  wrapped  in  a  two'**®-day-old  newspaper.  But  to 
go  back: 

We  were  to  start  from  Tish's  at  dawn  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Modestine's  former’®"  owner  had  agreed 
to  bring  him  at  that  hour  to  the  alley  behind  Tish’s 
apartment.  On  Monday  Aggie  and’"*"  I  sent  over 
what  we  felt  we  could  not  get  along  without,  and 
about  five  we  both  arrived. 

Tish  was  sitting  on’®®®  the  floor,  with  luggage  scat¬ 
tered  all  round  her  and  heaped  on  the  chairs  and 
bed. 

She  looked  up  witheringly  when  we  entered.**" 

"You  forgot  your  opera  cloak,  Lizzie,”  she  said, 
"and  Aggie  has  only  sent  five  pairs  of  shoes!" 

"I’ve  got  to  have  shoes,’”®*®  Aggie  protested. 

"If  you’ve  got  to  have  five  pairs  of  shoes,  six 
white  petticoats,  summer  underwear,  intermediates’®" 
and  flannels,  a  bathrobe,  six  bath  towels  and  a  sun¬ 
shade,  not  to  mention  other  things,  you  want  an 
elephant,’®*®  not  a  donkey.” 

"Why  do  we  have  a  donkey?"  I  asked.  "Why 
don’t  we  have  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  go  like  Chris¬ 
tians?” 

"Because”*  you  and  Aggie  wouldn’t  walk  if  we 
did,"  snapped  Tish.  "I  know  you  both.  You’d 
have  rheumatism  or  a  corn  and  you’d”"  take  your 
walking  trip  sitting.  Besides,  we  may  not  always 
keep  to  the  roads.  I’d  like  to  go  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains."”" 

Well,  Tish  was  disagreeable,  but  right.  As  it 
turned  out  the  donkey,  being  small,  could  only  carry 
the  sleeping”"-bags,  cur  portable  stove,  and  the 
provisions.  We  each  were  obliged  to  pack  a  suitcase 
and  carry  that. 

We  started”*  at  dawn  the  next  day.  Hannah  came 
down  to  the  alley  and  didn’t  think  much  of  Modes- 
tine.  By  the  time  he  was  loaded**®  a  small  crowd 
had  gathered,  and  when  we  finally  started  off,  Tish 
ahead  with  Modestine’s  bridle  over  her’*"  arm  and 
Aggie  and  I  behind  with  our  suitcases,  a  sort  of  cheer 
went  up.  It  was,  however,  an  orderly**"  leave- 
taking,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  Tish’s  rifle 
was  packed  in  full  view  on  Modestine’s  back. 

Tish  do-s  not*"*  fear  the  pointing  finger  of  scorn. 
She  took  the  most  direct  route  out  of  town,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  outskirts’*"  we  had 
a  string  of  small  boys  behind  us  like  the  tail  of  a 
kite.  When  we  reached,  the  cemetery  and  sat  down 
to’"®  rest  they  formed  a  circle  round  us  and  stared 
at  us. 

Tish  looked  at  her  watch.  We  had  been  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes""  going  two  miles!  (2003) 
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A  FIERY  TEMPERED  SOUTHERN  GENTLE¬ 
MAN  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"Sir,  my  stenographer,  being  a  lady,*  cannot  type 
what  I  think  of  you.  I,  being  a  gentleman,  cannot 
dictate  it.  You,  being  neither,  will**’  understand 
what  I  mean.”  (44) 

“Willie  Everlearn” 

Perhaps  you’ve  met  him? 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  to  the  Libbey-Owens  Ford 
plate  glass  factory  in  Toledo,  there  stands  a  life¬ 
like  figure  of*  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  He 
does  a  wonderful  service  at  the  factory:  What  do 
you  suppose  his  name*  is — Willie  Everlearn.  Here 
is  what  he  does.  Every  time  a  worker  is  injured, 
Willie  Everlearn  is  bandaged*  up  and  to  his  shirt  is 
pinned  a  card  describing  the  nature  of  the  accident 
and  the  name  of  the  employee.*  And  they  say  that 
no  worker  likes  to  see  his  name  on  Willie's  shirt, 
so  that  Willie  is  working  well  in  cutting*"  down  the 
number  of  accidents  in  the  factory. 

Out  in  Ohio  several  years  ago  a  governor’*  caused 
to  be  erected  on  the  state  highways  a  white  cross 
wherever  a  person  had  been  killed.  If  an  automo¬ 
bile^*  ran  off  the  road  into  the  ditch  and  killed 
four  people,  there  were  four  white  crosses  erected 
on  the  spot  in**  memory  of  Willie  Everlearn.  We 
didn't  like  it;  it  was  one  of  Vic  Donahay's  wild  ideas 
but  it  wasn't**  so  bad  after  all.  It  couldn't  help  but 
make  you  think,  if  not  slow  down. 

Do  you  realize  that  Nature  does  that*®  very 
thing  for  us.^  Nature  has  always  had  its  Willie 
Everlearn.  Let  a  boy  put  his  hand  on  a  red  hot 
stove**  and  "burny,  burny.”  And  we  tie  the  bandage 
on  to  help  us  remember.  But  Nature  sends  pain. 
Every  time  we**  have  a  headache  or  any  other  ache, 
high  or  low,  it  is  Nature's  way  of  saying,  Willie 
Everlearn  An  ache**  or  a  pain  ought  to  do  for  us 
what  Willie  did  in  that  factory;  it's  a  reminder  that 
we  are  in  danger*®  and  we  had  best  be  careful. 

And  I  wish  we  could  become  like  these  work¬ 
men,  who  hated  to  have  their  names  pinned  on 
Willie's*”  shirt.  Sometime  it  is  going  to  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  have  an  ache  or  a  pain,  because  it  is  a 
sign  that  we**  haven't  learned  how  to  live  in  life's 
big  factory,  and  take  care  of  ourselves.  Willie  Ever¬ 
learn?  Nature  must  call  some**  of  us  by  this  time 
"Sally  Don't- want-to-leam." 

In  McGuffy's  'Third  Reader  I  remember  a  story 
about  Willie^  Everlearn.  He  was  the  kind  of  boy 
that  was  insolent  and  impudent.  On  the  street  if  a 
person  was  well-**dressed  he  would  make  fun.  If 
p>oorIy  dressed  or  dirty,  he  would  throw  stones  at 
him;  anything  to  annoy. 

One  afternoon*®  just  as  school  was  dismissed  a 
stranger  passed  through  the  village.  He  carried  a 
cane  and  a  bundle;  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat."* 
"Now  for  some  fun,”  said  Willie  Everlearn. 

He  slipped  up  behind  the  man  and  knocked  off 
his  hat  and  ran  away.  But  the*®  second  time  he 
tried  it  the  man  caught  him.  All  the  man  did 
was  to  look  at  Willie  for  a  moment  and  then  push 
him*®  away.  When  Willie  was  free  he  began  to 
pelt  the  stranger  with  dirt  and  stones  and  words. 

Towards  evening  as  he  was  skulking*®  across 
the  field  toward  home,  here  came  his  sister  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain  for  him 
to  see. 

As**  fast  as  a  girl  can  (pretty  fast,  sometimes, 
some  girls)  she  told  him  that  their  uncle,  who 
had  been  away  several  years,'*  had  come  home  (he 
was  now  in  the  house)  and  had  brought  beautiful 


presents  for  all  the  family.  She  told  him  he  had* 
left  his  carriage  at  the  tavern  and  walked  out  to  I 
the  house  to  surprise  them  all. 

She  said  that  while  coming  through  the  village,* 
some  boy  threw  stones  at  him  and  hit  him  over  the 
eye,  and  that  mother  had  tied  it  up  with  a  bandage 
"What  makes*®  you  look  so  pale,  Willie?"  asked 
his  sister. 

Running  into  the  house,  Willie  went  upstairs  to 
his  room.  They  had  a  hard*®*  time  to  get  him  to 
come  down.  Mother  said  she  didn't  know  what 
was  wrong,  "he  wasn't  usually  so  bashful.” 

When**  he  finally  came  down  he  hung  his  head, 
but  when  he  took  his  hands  from  his  face.  Uncle 
John  said,  "This  isn't  your  son.**  'This  is  the  boy 
who  insulted  me.” 

The  story  doesn't  say  aiwthing  about  what  might 
have  occurred  if  that  had®*  happened  in  our  own 
home.  It  says  nothing  about  a  bandage  where 
bandages  are  hard  to  put  on.  But  it  did  say**  that 
Willie's  uncle  was  ready  and  willing  to  forgive  but 
his  father  would  never  permit  Willie  to  have  the* 
beautiful  watch  and  chain. 

Willie  Everlearn — yes,  he  did  learn — the  story  ends 
like  this,  verse  16,  I  read  it  in’*  class:  "Willie  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  seeing  others  happy. 
He  never  forgot  this  lesson  as  long  *  as  he  lived. 
It  cured  him  entirely  of  his  low  and  insolent  man¬ 
ner."  (753) 

•  •  • 


WHEN  the  wise  is  angry,  he  is  wise  no  longer. 
(9) 

Save  a  Tablespoonful  a  Day! 

EVEN  with  rationing  you  can  save  a  tablespoon  t 
day. 

Waste  of  kitchen  fat  and  grease  is  a  sin  in  time 
of*  war.  Especially  when  you  consider  that  one 
tablespoon  of  fat  saved  every  day  will  load  fifteen 
hundred*  forty-two  machine  gun  bullets  a  year. 

Use  what  fat  you  need  for  cooking,  and  save  the 
rest  in  any  wide-mouthed  can."  Don't  let  a  precious 
drop  go  down  the  drain.  Save  all  the  waste  fat; 
render  it  all — even  scraps  from  the  plate.  Rush  the 
can*  to  your  meat  dealer  as  soon  as  it’s  full.  (87) 

Easy  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  Four  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Madam: 

Some  people  who  work  hard  all  day  long  fed 
that  they  are  too  weary  to  go  to  school  evenings  to 
increas^  their  skill  and  thus  increase  their  chances 
of  getting  better  wages. 

True,  it  is  an  exceedingly  hard  task  to  study* 
for  a  number  of  hours  after  a  day’s  work,  but  young 
men  and  young  women  should  make  the  e^ort. 

In  our  school,  the*  Wallace  School  of  Business, 
we  make  a  specialty  of  evening  school  teaching. 
Our  teachers  know  from  long  experience^  what  » 
man  or  woman  who  has  worked  all  day  is  up 
against  when  he  goes  to  school  evenings,  and  they 
make  every’*  effort  to  see  that  his  study  is  made 
easy. 

^me  in  and  see  what  the  Wallace  School  can 
do  through  its  evening  classes’*  to  help  you  get 
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jbtuJ.  Wc  sluii  be  happy  to  f.\ltlai»  our  courses 
to  you  and  cin steer  any  questions  you’*"  may  have. 

Vours  truly,  (144) 

Dear  Sir: 

An  employee  at  our  bank  has  accepted  a  position 
in  a  truck  factory  that  is  making  trucks^  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  are  therefore  in  need  of  a  young 
man  to  take  his  place  quickly.  We  should  like  a 
young  man  who*"  has  had  banking  experience,  but 
that  is  not  necessary  if  he  is  of  good  character 
and  is  a  hard""  worker. 

If  you  h;  ve  such  a  man  on  your  lists,  ue  u  ish 
you  would  communicate  with  us  immediately. 

Vours  very""  truly,  (82) 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  engine  parts  ut 
so  painstakingly  routed  to  you  were  broken.*  They 
must  have  been  broken  on  their  iiay  to  you,  for 
our  shipping  room  tells  us  that  they  examined  them 
with  care  before*"  the  parts  were  packed. 

Do  not  return  the  parts  to  the  factory  yet.  The 
expense  would  be  too  great.  Our  man  will  make 
.in*  effort  to  be  at  your  place  in  a  week  or  so. 
We  wish  he  could  be  there  sooner,  but  he  has  other 
work  to  take*"  care  of  in  the  meantime. 

Your  truly,  (86) 


Easy  Letters 

For  u.se  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

Ttnlay  we  are  starting  a  driie  for  a  neu  bos 
scout  house  in  Rye.  For  quite  a  time  the  boy  scouts 
have  had'  the*  use  of  the  Kraus  mansion,  but  Mr. 
Kraus  plans  to  sell  the  house  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
a  satisfactory  priced 

There  is  an  ideal  plot  about  a  mile  from  the  main 
highway  that  will  do  very  nicely  for  a  boy  scout 
house.  We*  inquired  about  the  price  from  the  owm- 
er  and  we  find  it  will  be  very  low  if  w’e  buy  it  right 
away.  We  should"  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  before  someone  else  purchases  it. 

We  know  that  you  will*""  get  behind  a  drite 
for  this  purpose  and  do  all  you  can  to  put  it 
across.  Please  wire  me  how  many  men  you  wish'" 
us  to  assign  to  you  for  the  drive  in  your  part  of 
town. 

Yours  truly,  (132) 

Dear  Sir: 

This  summer  I  am  planning  to  study  the  piano 
at  the  Troy  School  of  Music.  Do  you  have  an" 
apartment  with  a  piano  that  you  can  let  me  have 
for  the  summer  months?  Clyde  Wright,  who 
studied  at  the  Troy  School  of*  Af«.r/V  in  1942, 
told  me  that  he  stayed  at  one  of  your  apartments 
and  that  you  permitted*'  him  to  use  vour  fine  up¬ 
tight  piano.  Cl)de  also  told  me  tliat  he  owes 
much  of  his  progiess  to  your  k’nd  help. 

You"  can  see  uhy  I  should  like  to  stay  witli 
you  while  1  am  studying  at  Troy. 

Please  answer  by  return  mail,  as  all  my’"  ar¬ 
rangements  must  be  completed  in  a  fortnight. 

*l'ours  very  truly,  (112) 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  organization  would  like  to  buy  an  hour  of 
radio  fme  to  put  the  idea  across  oP"  starting  sav¬ 
ings  accounts.  We  shall  try  to  get  people  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  a  .savings  account  is  a  fine  thing  and*" 


that  important  people  have  them  and  use  them 
regularly.  Please  write  me  what  hours  are  atatl- 
able  and  also**'  what  nights. 

Yours  truly,  (64) 

Easy  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

De.ir  /VIr.  Prentice: 

As  I  was  inspecting  your  printing  plant  W ednesday 
I  happened  to  discover  your  men  printing^  our 
winter  catalog  on  bond  paper — and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  I  could  do  to  prevent  it.  Apparently  some¬ 
one*"  in  your  organization  failed  to  read  my  letter 
of  Friday,  September  3,  in  which  I  suggested  that 
a"’  cheaper  stock  be  used.  We  did  not  want  to  spend 
very  much  money  on  this  catalog  because  of  a 
depcif*‘  in  our  budget. 

Another  reason  we  had  for  not  using  bond  pap)er 
is  that  it  is  definitely  too  heavy''" — one  catalog  weighs 
18  ounces.  'This  will  prevent  our  taking  advantage 
of  the  lowest  mailing  rate. 

As“"  the  use  of  this  paper  was  not  our  idea, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  you  to  stand  part  of  the 
loss. 

Sincerely^"'  yours,  (l4l) 

Dear  Mr.  Brand: 

We  have  no  record  of  having  received  anv  copy 
t\>r  an  advertisement  for  our  newspaper^  of  some 
special  merchandise  that  you  had  determined  to  sell. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  advertising  has  had** 
his  staff  hunt  high  and  low'  for  it,  but  the  copy 
apparently  has  disappeared.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
where"  it  could  have  gone  astray. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  run  an  entire  page  ot 
.tdvertising  in  Sunday’s  paper.  We"'  are  confident 
that  you  can  sell  this  entire  stock  of  special  mer¬ 
chandise  by  means  of  this  Sunday  ad. 

If  you  think"  this  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
write  me  immediately,  but  please  mark  the  letter 
for  my  attention  so  that’*  I  may  acknowledge  it 
promptly. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (130) 

Dear  Mr.  Winters: 

I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  defend  the  lawrsuit  that 
is  pending  against  me  because  of*  a  lack  of  funds. 
If  the  suit  can  be  deferred  a  month  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to*®  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  trial. 

Please  let  me  have  a  definite  answer  by  tomorrow 
if  you  have"  sufficient  influence  to  hold  up  the  trial 
for  the  month  I  need. 

Respectfully  yours,  (75) 

“I’m  in  a  Hurry!” 

By  William  Hazlett  Upson 

H  tmliniiftl  frimi  thv  Sffilrmhvr  imur) 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Gmipany 

Makers  of  Earthworm  Tractors 

Earthworm’*"  City,  Illinois 

October  14,  1924 

Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs 
Dry  River'""  Junction,  Texas 

Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  valued  favor  of  Oc- 
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tober  12,  and  we  regret  exceedingly’’’'”  that  you  have 
been  unable  to  locate  the  part  which  you  desire  in 
the  parts  book,  and  that  consequently  you****  have 
been  subject  to  annoying  delay.  As  it  is  always  our 
desire  to  render  the  greatest  possible  service’""  to 
Earthworm  Tractor  owners,  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter  with  the  greatest  of  care;  and  after  check¬ 
ing  over****  very  thoroughly  the  descriptions  given 
in  your  latest  letter  and  also  in  former  letters,  we 
have**"  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gear  you 
desire  is  the  45-tooth  intermediate  spur  gear,  sym¬ 
bol  No.**®  6843,  as  illustrated  on  page  sixteen  of  the 
parts  book.  We  note  that  you  state’**"  the  gear 
has  44  teeth,  but  as  there  is  no  such  gear  in  your 
model  tractor,  and  as  No.’*®  6843  gear  fits  the  de¬ 
scription  in  other  particulars,  we  can  only  assume 
that  you  made  a’**'  mistake  in  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  in  the  gear.”** 

Accordingly  we  are  shipping  you  by  express  this 
afternoon”'*  one  No.  6843  gear,  which  we  trust 
will  prove  to  be  the  part  desired.  Assuring”**  you 
«)f  our  constant  desire  to  render  you  every  possible 
service,  efficiently  and  promptly,  I  remain,’’"’ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frfderick  R.  Overton 

Parts  Department 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
October  18,”*"  1924 


To  The  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  C,onipan\ 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois 


Dear  Sir; 

Your”*  letter  come  yesterday  your  gear  come 
today  C.  O.  D.  $41.26  and  not  only’*"  that,  but  it 
is  no  good  and  it  won’t  fit.  It  is  not  like  the  old 
gear.  It  looks  like  a  well  made  gear  but  there  is 
nothing***  like  it  on  my  tractor  .so  it  is  nt)  good 
to  me  it  is  hxi  big  it  won’t  g(»  on  it  won’t  fit  on 
the  shaft.**’*  And  if  it  did  fit  on  the  shaft,  it  w'ould 
not  work  because  it  is  t(K)  big  and  the  teeth  would 
not  mesh  with  tf  ?  teeth  on’*”  the  little  gear,  and 
it  ought  to  have  44  teeth  like  I  said,  not  45. 

So  will  you  look  this  up  again**"  more  care¬ 
fully  and  send  me  the  right  gear  and  send  it  as 
quick  as  possible.^  I’m  in  a  hurry,  and  I  will  ex¬ 
plain’**”  to  you  how  things  stand  so  you  can  see  I 
am  no  liar  when  I  say  I  got  to  have  this  gear  right 
off  or  I**“  am  a  blowed  up  sucker. 

I  am  new  in  the  house  moving  business  and  I 
am  moving  a  house  for  Mr.  Rogers***®  of  this  city, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  very  stubborn  old  cuss  and  he 
insisted  that  the  house  be  moved  all’**”  together 
— which  includes  the  main  part  which  is  two  stories 
high  and  built  very  strong  and  solid,  and  also 
the  front’**”  porch  which  sticks  out  in  front  and  is 
built  pretty  weak,  and  also  the  one-story  kitchen 
which  sticks  out  behind.  The  kitchen*”*"  is  very  frail. 

But  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  listen  to  me  when  I 
wanted  to  move  the  kitchen  and  front  porch”® 
separate  from  the  house.  So,  as  I  am  a  young 
man  and  new  at  the  house  moving  business  and 
anxious  to  make  a®*®  good  impression,  I  tried  to 
do  it  like  he  wanted.  I  jacked  up  the  whole  w'orks 
all  together,  and  put  timbers**®  underneath,  and 
heavy  trucks  that  I  bought  from  a  contractor  at 
Llano,  and  we  came  up  from  the  depot  fine — the 
tractor**"  pulling  good  and  the  little  old  house 
rolling  along  smooth  and  quiet  and  beautiful.  But 
at  3  p.m.****  October  1,  just  as  we  was  going  past 
Jim  Fergusan’s  Drug  Store  on  the  main  street  of  this 
city,  there  come  a  runny”*  noise  in  the  tractor,  and 


we  have  been  stuck  ever  since  waiting  for  a  new 
gear  because  the  tractor  will  n<n  run""*'  with  six 
teeth  busted  out  of  the  old  gear. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  no  lie  that  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  and  T’*'  w’ill  explain  that  for  2  and  V2  weeks, 
no  traffic  has  been  able  to  go  past  Jim  Ferguson’s 
Drug  Store.  All  traffic”*’  on  the  main  street  of 
this  city  has  been  detoured — turning  to  the  right 
through  the  field  next  to  Johnson’s  Garage,*®”  fol¬ 
lowing  the  back  lane  past  the  shed  where  Harvey 
Jenkins  keeps  his  cow,  and  then  around  Wilson  s 
Hardware  Store  and  back  to**®  the  main  street,  and 
all  this  owing  to  the  stubbornness  of  old  man 
Rogers  making  me  take  the  porch  and  the  kitchen*”" 
along  at  the  same  time. 

The  porch  is  now  resting  two  feet  from  the  drug 
store  and  the  kitchen  just  three  feet  from  the 
post***"  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  If 
old  man  Rogers  had  listened  to  me  and  we  had 
taken  the  kitchen***'  off,  there  would  have  been 
room  for  traffic  to  get  past,  but  now  we  can’t  take 
the  kitchen  off  on  account  of  being  jammed  up 
against  the  post*®"  office,  but  people  don’t  figure  on 
that  and  everybody  in  town  blames  it  on  me  that 
traffic  is  held  up,  w'hich  is  very  wrong,  as  I*”’  am 
doing  the  best  I  can. 

And  now  old  man  Rogers  says  I  contracted  to 
move  his  house,  and  I  had  better  hurry**’"  up,  and 
he  says  why  don’t  I  hire  some  horses  but  I  say 
horses  would  be  unsafe,  because  when  they  get  to 
pulling*®"  something  very  heavy  they  get  to  jerking 
and  they  would  be  liable  to  jerk  the  house  and 
injure  it.  owing**"  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers 
was  so  stubborn  as  to  make  me  leave  the  kitchen 
and  the  porch  on  the  house,  thus**®"  weakening  it. 
And  besides  I  got  no  money  to  waste  hiring  horses 
when  I  got  a  tractor  already,  so  you*'"”  can  see  why 
I’m  in  a  hurry  being  anxious  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  and  get  married. 

Please  send  at  once  the*”"  right  gear  which 
has  fort y-f our  teeth  (44),  because  the  old  gear  has 
38  good  teeth,  and  6  busted  off,  making***  44  like 
I  said,  not  45.  And  the  right  gear  is  an  inch  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  one  you  sent,  and  the***®  hole 
through  the  middle  is  smaller.  I  am  making  a  pic¬ 
ture  so  you  can  see  just  what  gear  it  is,  so  please 
send  it*’"’’  at  once  and  oblige, 

David  Crocket  Siir,c.s 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makefs  of  Earthworm  Tractors 
luirthworm  Citv.*''®  Illinois 

October  21.  1921 


Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs 
Dry  River  Tunction,*^'®  Texas 

Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  y«>ur  letter  of 
October  18.  from  which  we  note  that  you*®"  are 
having  trouble  in  installing  in  your  tractor  gear  No. 
6843,  which  we  shipped'’®*"  you  on  October  14. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  you  have  had  this 
trouble,  and  to  the  end  that  the  basis***”  of  the 
difficulty  might  be  discovered,  we  have  carefully 
checked  over  your  former  correspondence  and®*" 
have  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  gear 
No.  6843,  which  we  sent  you,  is  the^  proper 
gear.  We  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  whv 
you  have  been  unable  to  use  it,  and  can  only*** 
suggest  that  vou  may  possibly  have  made  some 
error  in  installing  it. 
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To  obviate  this  difficulty  we‘^  are  today  mail- 
I  mg  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our  latest 
i  instruction  book  on  the  care,“’”“  operation,  and 
repair  of  Earthworm  Tractors.  We  regret  that  this 
book  was  prepared  for  the  new-style  tractors,  but 
the  method  of  installing  transmission  gears 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both  old-  and  new-style 
tractors,  we  feel”**  sure  that  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  applying  the  instructions  to  your  old- 
style  tractor.  Please  study  carefully”"  the  pic- 

Itures  and  full  descriptions  on  page  34,  and  if  you 
proceed  as  directed  we  feel  sure  you  will”"  ex¬ 
perience  no  further  difficulty  in  installing  the  gear. 

I  In  case,  however,  there  still  remains  some 
I  minor*"  trouble  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  opera- 
1  tion  of  the  tractor,  we  shall  appreciate  it  if  you 
j  will*"  notify  us,  as  we  are  always  anxious  to 
I  give  ^owners  of  Earthworm  Tractors  the  fullest  pos- 
I  sible**“  cooperation. 

I  Very  truly  yours, 

»  Frederick  R.  Overton 

I  Parts  Department 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
October**  25,  1924 

I  To  the  Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
I  Earthworm  City,  Illinois*"® 

I  Dear  Sir; 

f  Your  letter  come  yesterday  your  book  come  today 
they  are  no  good  to  me.  It  takes  more  than  a 
book  for  a*"  new  tractor  to  put  onto  an  entirely 
different  old  tractor  a  gear  wheel  that  don’t  belong 
)  to  it.  I  tell**”  you  again — you  have  sent  me  the 
wrong  gear. 

What  I  want  is  the  big  bull  gear  on  the  back 
that  has  44  teeth.**"  Forty-four.  Not  45.  And 
it  goes  round  and  round  and  makes  the  tractor  go. 
It  is  the  great  big  cog  wheel  that  meshes**"  with 
^  the  little  cog  wheel.  I  bet  you  have  sent  me  a 
gear  for  one  of  your  new-style  tractors — how  do  I 
know.^  You  told*"  me  you  had  looked  it  up 
what  model  tractor  I  got,  so  why  don’t  you  send 
me  the  gear  that  will  ht.^ 

If  you  people®""  knew  what  I  was  up  against, 
vou  would  get  busy,  and  you  would  send  me  that 
gear  in  a  hurry.  The  wffiole  town  is  sore*"”  at  me. 
And  1  will  explain  that  this  is  a  big  place  with 
irolley  cars  and  everything. 

The  trolleys  here  run  on®""  a  track,  but  they 
ire  not  electric,  they  are  run  by  gasoline  motors 
inside,  and  are  very  modern  and  up*®"-to-date  like 
everything  else  in  this  city.  And  for  over  three 
weeks  now  the  trolley  from  the  depot,  has  been®*® 
coming  up  almost  as  far  as  Jim  Ferguson’s  Drug 
Store,  and  then  it  has  to  stop  and  the  conductor 
will  give  the***  people  transfers.  And  they  will 
get  out  and  squeeze  past  old  man  Roger’s  house, 
iod  get  on  the  other  trolley  and  ride  on.**”  And 
it  is  lucky  they  have  two  cars.  A  few  years  ago 
they  only  had  one. 

And  old  man  Rogers  says  if  I  don’t**"  get  action 
by  the  first  of  the  week,  he  is  going  to  hire  horses 
himself,  and  pull  the  house  where  he  wants  it. 
And***  if  I  expect  to  get  a  cent  for  it  I  can  just 
?ue  him,  and  he  says  he  is  tired  of  living  in  a 
house  sitting***  in  the  middle  of  the  street  with 
the  front  porch  poking  into  the  drug  store  window 
and  the  people  kidding  him**"  all  the  time.  But 
it’s  all  on  account  of  his  own  f(X)lishness  and  stub¬ 
bornness,  because  I  told  him  he  had  better**”  go 
!  live  with  his  brother  in  Llano  while  the  house  was 
being  moved,  but  he  is  a  guy  that  you  can’t  tell 


him  nothing**"  and  so  he  is  living  there-  with  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  daughter  Mildred,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  is 
cooking  on  an  oil**"  stove  on  account  they  don’t 
know  coal  is  safe  in  moving,  and  now  they  blame 
it  on  me  because  the  oil  stove  smokes  up  the*** 
whole  house.  So  you  can  see  I’m  in  a  hurry,  and 
every^dy  is  sore  because  the  traffic  is  detoured, 
and*^  me  having  to  hang  red  lanterns  on  the 
house  eve^night  so  people  won’t  run  into  it,  and 
the  Police^  Department  has  served  notice  on  me 
that  I  got  until  next  'Thursday  to  move  the  house 
or  get  pinched.  And  they  had  given**"  me  a 
permit  to  move  the  house.  But  they  say  a  permit 
ain’t  no  99-year  lease.  And  that  just  shows  how 
it  is*®" — ;they  all  try  to  make  mean  cracks  like 
that. 

And  this  afternoon,  old  Mr.  Rogers  came  up  to 
me  and  he  said,  "Dave,  I**"  hope  you  ain’t  still 
thinking  of  getting  married?’’ 

And  I  said,  "I  sure  am,”  because,  as  I  told  you 
in  another  letter,**"  I’m  expecting  to  get  married. 

'Then  Mr.  Rogers  said,  "I  may  have  something 
to  say  about  that,  young  man.”  And***  I  will 
explain  that  it  is  possible  that  old  Mr.  Rogers — 
whose  house  I  am  moving  with  my  tractor — may 
have**"  some  influence  in  the  matter,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  girl  I  expect  to  marry  is  Bamed 
Mildred  Rogers,**"  and  unfortunately  happens  to 
be  the  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Rogers. 

So  you  see,  I  want  that  gear,  and  I**"  want 
it  quick.  I  am  sending  back  the  new  gear  please 
credit  me  with  the  $41.26  I®""  paid  on  the  C.  O.  D. 
I  am  also  sending  you  the  old  busted  gear.  Please 
look  over  the  old  busted  gear  and**”  send  me  one 
just  like  it,  only  with  the  six  teeth  not  busted 
out.  Please  hurry  and  remember  forty-four  teeth, 
and®*"  oblige  yours  truly, 

David  Crocket  Suggs 

P.  S.  Not  45  teeth. 


Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makers  of®®*"  Earthworm  Tractors 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois 

October  29.  1924 

Mr.  David®®"  Crocket  Suggs 
Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
Dear  Sir; 

'This  will  acknowledge  your  valued  favor  of 
October  26**"  in  reference  to  the  trouble  you  arc 
having  with  your  tractor.  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  the®**  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  gear 
which  you  need  has  caused  you  the  annoying  delay 
which  you  mention. 

As  soon  as®*"  your  old  gear  arrives,  it  will  be 
checked  up  and  every  Mssible  effort  will  be  made 
to  supply  you  promptly”"  with  a  duplicate  of  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton 
Parts  Department  (3616) 
(To  be  continued  next  month) 

•  •  • 

THERE  ARE  PEOPLE  who  talk  an  awful  lot 
but  don’t  say  much. 

Others  there  are  who  never  say  much 
yet  speak  volumes. 

Then*  you  see  some  who  say  a 
great  deal  and  do  mighty  little. 

And  those  who  say  little  but  do 
a  great  deal.  (38) 
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Actual  Business  Letters 

/cnith  Machine  Company 

Duluth 

Minnesota 

Attention:  Mr.  John  Wilson 

Cienllenien: 

One  ot  man’s  oldesf''  and  most  useful  materials 

wix)d — has  stepped  in  to  release  metal  for  war 
purposes.  As  a  case  in  point/"  wooden  bearings, 
bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  are  now  to  be  had,  and 
from  all  accounts  some  of  these  items  are  better 
because”’  of  the  switch  in  basic  materials. 

For  hfty  years  Lewis  industrial  boxes,  though 
nude  largely  of*'  wood,  have  been  doing  a  "bang 
up"  job  of  materials  handling.  Thousands  of  users 
kfX)w  that  they  ate  kinder  to""'  delicate  merchan¬ 
dise —  that  there  are  fewer  rejections  by  critical 
inspectors  who  apparently  search  for’“  even  minute 
abrasions  so  often  inflicted  by  containers  of  rigid 
tyfse.  Always  popular,  Lewis**"  brixes  now  enjoy 

rutional  favor  because  a  way  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  to  give  them  flexibility.’*  This  makes 
them  Methuselah-like  in  their  ability  to  live  far 
beyotul  the  allotted  life  span  usually***  accorded 
containers. 

See  the  nation’s  most  versatile  line  of  material¬ 
handling  containers  by*"'  accepting  our  standing  of¬ 

fer  to  submit  samples  for  thirty  days'  free  trial. 
()r»iet  them  now. 

’-13  for  ■**  Victory 

Director  of  Field  Sales 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Reprt»^entative:  Mr.  R.  F.  Skarnes'*" 

2426  Riverside  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (23^) 


Mr  Arthur  Murphy 
1212  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy: 

As  a  patron*'  of  the  National  Flail  of  Art  we 
are  certain  that  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  an 
article**  describing  our  activities,  which  appears  in 
the  August  14  issue  of  the  Saturday  Etentug  Post. 

We*'  urge  you  to  read  "Pictures  for  Everybody” 
and  visit  our  Saturday  Ereu/ng  Post  Feature  Ex¬ 
hibit  from*  October  4  on. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  National  Hall  of  Art 

Home  of  Art  Movement,  Inc.  (99) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

BABY  EAR  OF  CORN:  Mama,  where  did  I 
come  from? 

Mama  Ear  of  Corn:  Hush,  dear;  the  stalk  brought 
you.  (16) 


"Hl’RRAH!”  shouted  the  would-be  writer.  "Five 
dollars  for  my  latest  story.” 

"Congratulations,  young  man,”  answered  the** 
friend.  "Who  accepted  it?” 

"Nobody.  The  express  company  lost  it."  (32) 


AGNES:  Is  Mrs.  De  Murr  an  active  member  of 
your  sewing  circle?  I 

Ruth:  My  goodnes.s,  no!  She  never  has  a**  word  to 
say — just  sits  there  and  sews  all  the  time.  (28) 


NURSE:  Bobby!  What  would  your  father  say  if  I  1 
he  saw  you’d  broken  that  branch  off?  If 

Bobby:  He’d  say,  trees  are  not  so  w-ell  made"  I  > 
now  as  they  were  before  the  War.  (26)  I  ' 


HUBBY:  That  panhandler  you  gave  a  dime  to  was 
a  fraud.  You  ought  not  to  encourage  such  people. 

Wifey:  I  don'r^  believe  he  was  a  fraud.  He  told 
me  a  pitiful  account  of  his  family.  He  said  he  had 
a  sick  wife  at*®  home  and  she  was  a  poor  widow 
left  with  four  orphaned  children.  I  just  couldn’t 
help  giving  him  something.  (58) 


OFFICER:  What's  the  big  idea?  What  are  you 
men  doing  climbing  trees  and  crawling  through  the 
bushes  ? 

Private:  Well,**  sir,  we  camouflaged  the  gun  before 
lunch,  and  now  we  can’t  find  it.  (31) 


Add  a  Language 
To  Your  Assets 


by  LINGUAPHONE 


ig  In  War,  in  Paac*,  ability  to  tpoak  anethar 
languaga  is  an  assat  which  will  tip  tha 
scalat  in  your  favor  . . .  opan  naw  oppor- 
twnitias,  aarn  promotion. 

ITALIAN  POLISH 

SPANISH  NORWEGIAN 

PORTUGUESE  FRENCH 
RUSSIAN  GERMAN 

JAPANESE 

or  any  of  20  othar  fonguogas 

Quickly,  Gasily,  correctly  by 
LINGUAPHONE  Ear-Eye  METHOD 

This  amazingly  simple  and  delightful  way  to 
learn  to  speak  any  of  29  languages  in  your 
own  homo  is  the  work  of  150  of  the  foremost 
language  teachers  of  famous  universities. 

You  merely  LISTEN  to  the  voice  of  native 
teachers.  Your  EYES  follow  the  text  and  illus¬ 
trations  . . .  and  before  you  ore  aware  you  ore 
repeating  the  questions  and  answers  os  natu¬ 
rally  as  speaking  with  a  native. 

Endorsed  by  educational  authorities.  Lingua- 
phone  is  used  by  Army,  Navy,  Flying,  Signal, 
Medical  Corps  and  other  services;  by  14,000 
schools,  colleges  and  by  more  than  one  million 
home-study  students.  Do  not  confuse  Lingua- 
phone  Ear-Eye  Method  with  any  other. 

Sen^  for  FREE  book.  Call  for  FREE  Domonsfrotion. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

91  RCA  Bldg.  •  New  York  (20),  N.  Y.  •  Cl  7-0830 
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She  Answers  by  V-Mail 

(Junior  O.  G.  .-I.  Test  Jor  October J 

A1  Dear: 

What  a  thrill  to  receive  your  letter  from  a  foreign 
port,  and  how  glad  I  am  to  know  that  you  ar¬ 
rived  safely.”*  Dad  and  I  prayed  every  night  that 
you  and  your  buddies  would  reach  your  destination 
safely,  ancj  now  those  prayers'"  have  been  answered. 

How  teirible  to  have  to  sleep  in  a  leaky  tent, 
but  Dad  says  he  had  to  sleep  in  a  trench  half"-filled 
with  water  and  only  the  .stars  for  a  canopy  in  the 
t)ther  war  and  it  didn’t  kill  him.  He  says  you* 
ire  a  "softy"  if  you  sleep  in  a  tent. 

Do  write  as  often  as  you  can.  Love  from, 
Madeline  (96) 


Plan  Your  Study 

(Orittiter  O.  G.  I.  Membership  Test) 

HAVING  made  up  your  mind  that  you  earnestly 
want  to  study  shorthand  and  become  a  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  life,  suppose"*'  you  give  a  little  time  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  materials  you  will  use  and  to  a  schedule 
for  using"  them.  Your  teacher  will  be  of  help  in 
planning  your  course,  but  your  own  interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  essential*"  to  carrying  out  those  plans 
successfully  and  profitably  to  yourself. 

The  fact  that  you  are  reading  this""  professional 
magazine  and  probably  practicing  the  tests,  shows 
you  to  be  of  the  right  calibre.  Industry"*"  with  in¬ 
terest,  effort  with  graciousness  and  charm,  a  serious 
purpose  or  objective,  help  you  earn  the  right'”*  to 
call  yourself  efficient.  An  efficient  and  capable  secre¬ 
tary  is  one  of  the  most  important  members'"  of 
the  staff  of  any  firm.  It  is  a  proud  position.  (1^1) 


Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Home  Owner: 

Now  is  the  time  for  cleaning!  Your  furnace  has 
had  to  take  a  lot  of  punishment  twenty-four  hours* 
a  day,  month  on  end,  and  it  certainly  needs  some  at¬ 
tention. 

Today  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  give  your"  heat¬ 
ing  plant  a  thorough  cleaning.  Neglected  it  be¬ 
comes  the  enemy  of  conservation.  It  wastes  fuel. 
It*  burns  itself  out.  It  makes  of  you  a  saboteur 
of  our  much  needed  resources. 

Remember  that  the  shortage  of"  labor  is  becom¬ 
ing  serious  and  we  advise  you  to  have  your  work 
done  now. 

A  clean  chimney  and  furnace  is**  wise  economy. 
Making  warm  friends  is  our  full-time  job,  so  let 
us  clean  your  chimney  and  furnace  now! 

For  a’*  limited  time  only  we  will  clean,  repack, 
and  replace  water  gauges  for  $1.  Smoke  pipes  re¬ 
placed  and  chimney'"  repointed  at  reasonable  prices. 

Girdially  yours,  (150) 

Dear  Mrs.  banning: 

Private  selection  prior  to  newspaper  announcement. 

Monday  through  Saturday,  October  25  to  30. 

We're  courteous  at  Curtis!  We’d  like  our  regular 
customers  to  have  first  chance  to"  buy  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  October  furniture  sale.  So  we’ve  set  aside 
a  week  in  advance  of  public  announcement*  as  your 
Courtesy  Days. 


Come  while  selections  are  most  complete — come 
see  the  amazing  "Devon  Group”  featuring*  the  new, 
scientifically  designed  "Angle  of  Repose.’’  Every 
piece  in  Curtis’  stock  priced  to  make  your'""  war¬ 
time  dollar  do  double  duty.  Sofas  from  $95  to 
S425.  Chairs  from'**  $52.50  to  $165.00.  Shop 
Monday  and  Thursday  nights  till  nine,  Saturdays’" 
till  five. 

Our  records  show  that  it  has  been  some  time  since 
you  last  purchased  from  us.  Our  October  furniture 
sale'*"  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  you  to  come 
in  and  get  acquainted  again. 

Yours  truly,  (177) 

Autumn  Cavalcade 

by  MARGARETTE  BALL  DICKSON 

WHEN  AUTUMN  meets  October 
The  oaks  are  scarlet  flames; 

The  maples,  golden  torches 
For  early  football  games. 

Tall  purple”'  asters  nod  and  beck 
Along  the  rutted  roads 
And  sumacs  light  their  candles  near 
The  squirrels'  snug  abode. 

The  grapes"  have  swung  their  purple 
And  crimson  pennant-leaves. 

The  fields  boast  golden  straw  stacks 
In  place  of  scattered  sheaves. 

The  distant  land*  shows  khaki  tents 
In  fields  of  stubbled  corn. 

And  crows  are  flapping  idly  near 
Old  scare-crows,  lean  and  torn,  ('^■'l 

A  Stitch  in  Time 

A  STITCH  IN  TIME  saves  nine.  And  the  tune 
is  now!  Look  to  your  typewriters  with  the 
determination  to  endow’  them  w'ith  long  life. 

With  the  realization  that  w  hat  equipment  one 
has  these  days  must  last  until  after  the  war.  Miss 
Agnes  Lebeda,  instructor  in  commerce  at  Pratt 
Junior  College,  Kansas,  has  compiled  a  list  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  typew’riter  care  gleaned 
from  her  personal  experience  and  from  several 
publications.  Her  list  is  arranged  in  a  sequence 
designating  the  daily  care  and  the  weekly  care 
of  type,  ribbon,  and  machine  parts. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  our  publishing  this 
excellent  contribution.  Until  it  is  available  in 
print,  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  author  should  be  in  every  typing 
classroom: 

Albert  Tangora,  50  Typing  Faults  and  How  to 
Avoid  Them  (New'  York;  Royal  Typewriter 
Company,  Inc.) 

10  Ways  You  Can  Alake  Your  Typewriter  Last 
Longer  (leaflet  printed  by  Remington  Rand.  Inc.) 

Suggestions  on  the  Care  of  Royal  Typewriter 
(carbon  leaflet). 

Care  of  the  Typewriter  (Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company,  General  Service  Department) 
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An  Economic  Geography  Workbook 
That  “Gets  Right  Down  to  Business 

II  PROBLEMS  IN 

ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


?  PROBLEMS  IN 

economic  geography 


by 


Ridgley  and  Ekblaw 


Free  from  Busywork 
Every  Exercise  a  Learning  Experience 


1.  A  workbook  that  contains  within  its  covers  all  the  material 
necessary  for  working  the  projects.  This  saves  time. 


r 


2.  In  practically  all  exercises,  the  project  and  the  material  ior 
working  it  ore  found  either  on  the  some  page  or  on  facing  / 
pages.  Another  timesover. 

3.  Problems  in  Economic  Geography  contains 
more  than  90  mops — more  than  30  diagrams — 
more  than  60  graphs — ^more  than  50  tables  to  be 
completed — and  a  double-page  political  mop  in  the  back. 

4.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  "100  per  cent  graphs"  that  pro-  ^ 
vide  a  training  in  the  understanding  and  the  preparation  of 
simple  statistical  studies. 

5.  Contains  a  wealth  of  optional  exercises  —  projects,  and 
topics  for  special  reports.  They  give  this  workbook  ideal 
flexibility. 

6.  This  workbook  was  written  primarily  for  use  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  textbook,  "Influence  of  Geography  on 
Our  Economic  Life,"  by  the  some  authors,  but  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  it  con  be  used  readily  with  any  standard  text 
on  the  subject. 


List  Price,  $1,00 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 
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